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HE opening, on Thursday, of the debate on 
the Address was of good omen for those who 
hope for the creation in the present Parlia- 

ment of a really effective Opposition. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s speech was not perhaps quite in his best vein 
—he has hardly yet had time to re-accustom himself 
to the atmosphere of the House—but it was a fighting 
speech, of a quality which of late years we have not 
been accustomed to expect from the Labour benches. 
Evidently he has lost none of his parliamentary 
abilities, and the Labour Party is to be congratulated 
on having chosen him as its leader—and as the official 
Leader of the Opposition. The Opposition in the late 
Parliament may have understood that it is the business 
of an Opposition to oppose, but it failed, for one reason 
or another, to translate the precept into effective 
practice. For eight years the House of Commons has 
been dead. At last there seems some prospect of its 
revival as the natural “forum” of public opinion. 
It is even possible that ordinary men will begin once 


more to read its debates. 
* a 7. 








The battle of Lausanne began in earnest last Wednes- 
day when the Turks put forward a claim to their 1913 
frontiers in Europe as well as to a plebiscite for Western 
Thrace. They have no backers for either claim. The 
Entente Powers are apparently resolved to stand by 
their Note of September 28rd; Greece, Serbia and 
Roumania are solid against any extension of Turkish 
power across the Maritsa. The Bulgarian proposal 
that Western Thrace should be made an autonomous 
province (which ideally is the best solution) is not 
likely to be considered. We do not know yet how far 
the Turks will persist in their demands. The temper 


of the Angora Die-hards is certainly ominous, as is 
evidenced by the recall of the “too conciliatory ”’ 
Rafet Pasha from Constantinople and the proclamation 
of Turkish sovereignty over the Dardanelles. A good 
deal, however, may depend on the Russians, who will 
arrive next week. The Russians’ attitude, indeed, will 
probably be one of the decisive factors at the Conference, 
for without their support Turkey is comparatively 
helpless. At bottom, of course, Russia’s main interest 
is the regulation of the Straits, and if she can be satisfied 
on that point, she is not likely to be carried away by 
any sentimental regard for Turkey. But the Bol- 
sheviks, as we know, have a habit of behaving oddly 
at European Conferences—and so, for that matter, 
have the anti-Bolsheviks. We shall be agreeably 
surprised if the diplomacy of Paris and London and 
Moscow can unite in performing the miracle of a settle- 
ment of the Near East. 
* * * 

A secondary interest at Lausanne—if we may be 
pardoned such an epithet in connection with the new 
Czesar—has been provided by Signor Mussolini. Signor 
Mussolini is afflicted with no false modesty ; he knows 
what is due to Italy and to Signor Mussolini, and what 
we all ought to do, and he has told everybody about 
almost everything you can think of. So far as the 
immediate crisis is concerned, he has contributed to 
the solidarity of the Entente, He intends, as he told 
the Morning Post correspondent, to oppose the Turks 
if they go too far in their claims ; but he means to see 
also that Italy does not come out of the Conference 
empty handed. Italy is to have her compensations 
in the East, including, of course, the Dodecannese. 
Signor Mussolini’s programme for Europe portends a 
certain liveliness. Germany can pay, he says, and 
can pay a lot, and apparently it is to be the business 
of the Entente (reinforced by Belgium) to see that she 
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does pay. It will also be the business of this Quad- 
ruple Entente to protect Europe from the German 
Chauvinistic hordes and the Russian Bolshevist hordes, 
which may unite to the common disaster of Western 
civilisation. Well, well! We do not grudge Signor 
Mussolini his boom, nor the readers of the Morning Post 
and the Matin their thrills, nor the blasé diplomats 
of Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay the enter- 
tainment which we do not doubt they have enjoyed. 
But it will be interesting to watch the great idealist 
when he comes down to practical politics. We notice 
that, despite the awfulness of Bolshevism,-he can be 
quite reasonable about Russia. He not only wants the 
Russians at Lausanne, but he talks meaningly of 
commercial agreements “ ripening into full recognition.” 
* * * 


The Daily News on Wednesday published a leading 
article on the exposures which have appeared in these 
columns regarding the methods and morale of the 
London police. It demanded that in the public 
interest we should produce our evidence. We intend 
to produce no evidence. Nine-tenths of the evidence 
that is in our possession cannot be produced. That is 
exactly why the situation is so difficult and why other 
papers have left it alone. The broad facts—about the 
systematic blackmail practised by a section of the 
London police on prostitutes, bookmakers, street- 
traders and others—are well enough known ; but it is 
very nearly impossible to produce sworn testimony, for 
sufficiently obvious reasons. Failing reform from 
within, the problem, as we said last week, must be 
approached from another angle. Organised exposures, 
by people whose personal reputations can be made 
safe, will have to be arranged. Already the publicity 
which has been given to the subject has borne fruit; 
magistrates are refusing to convict, in certain cases, 
without corroborative evidence. That is a good 
beginning, but the matter must be carried further. 
The corrupt element at headquarters must be stamped 
out or else frightened into decent ways. We cannot 
undertake to produce witnesses, but we can undertake 
to publish nothing for which we have not ample and 
quite convincing private evidence. It is for the Home 
Office to take the next step. What is the “ blackmail ”’ 
income of Bow Street police station? We do not 
know ; but it is large enough to prevent some of the 
beneficiaries from accepting promotion. The greatest 
scandal of the moment, however, is the relation of the 
““special”’ police to certain gangs of race-course 
*“ roughs.”’ We shall return to the subject. 

* * * 


American shipping has been the subject of frequent 
discussion in the English Press since the war; but it 
would be safe to say that no comment on this side has 
been more severe in its substance than the message 
delivered to Congress on November 21st by President 
Harding. He had convened a special session in order 
to make a last effort on behalf of the Ship Subsidy Bill, 
which the Congress that goes out of existence next 
March has hitherto declined to pass; and in a document 
couched in that strange rhetoric of which the American 
President is the sole master, an almost unimaginable 
situation was unfolded. Mr. Harding explained that 
the new merchant fleet, built under the pressure of the 
submarine ravages of 1917-18, had cost the American 


people some 600 million pounds sterling. It now 
amounts to about 12,500,000 tons, more than half of 
which is government-owned, and 2,500,000 tons under 
government operation. The net loss to the Treasury 
is fifty million dollars a year—say, twelve millions 
sterling. The vast reserve of ships in American harbours 
is rapidly deteriorating (the President admitted, what 
the world has long known, that they were poorly built), 
and they cannot be sold because there is no market. 
The scrapping of the fleet would be “ at once humiliating 
and a confession of impotence.’”’ The Administration is 
against the continued competition, at an unavoidably 
heavy loss, of the government with the shipping 
companies. Therefore, the only tolerable method, Mr. 
Harding argued, is that of government aid to private 
enterprise as provided by the Bill, which aid would be 
given only to companies satisfactorily run, and showing 
a regular profit. This course, the President added, 
is no more than other great nations have undertaken 
for the encouragement of merchant shipping, and he 
made the pointed suggestion that the opponents of the 
Bill were, by their hostility, actively assisting these 
maritime nations with which America is competing. 
Congress, which knows how thoroughly unpopular the 
scheme is, was impressed by the gravity of Mr. Harding’s 
appeal, but that does not by any means portend the 
passage of the Bill, and if it did there is a new Congress 
ahead. 
* * * 

The choice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Leader of 
the Labour Party in the House of Commons did not 
come as a surprise to those who had watched the 
election results carefully. Nothing was so marked in 
the constituencies as the success of the candidates who 
stood under the auspices of the Independent Labour 
Party. There is no doubt that Labour did best at the 
polls where its candidates came forward with the 
most clear-cut and vigorous policy. Not only in 
Scotland, always an I.L.P. stronghold, but also in 
England, the 1.L.P. men did better than the purely 
Trade Union candidates. It was natural, therefore, 
that the I.L.P. section should make a bold bid for the 
leadership of the party in the House. Mr. Clynes 
was, indeed, himself a member of the IL.L.P.; but 
he is not actively associated with that body, of which 
Mr. MacDonald is the undisputed head. At the hands 
of the Labour members in the last Parliament, Mr. 
MacDonald would have stood no chance of election 
against Mr. Clynes; under the new conditions, it was 
clear that the election would be a near thing. Both 
men had the prestige of past leadership. Mr. Clynes 
was leader in the last Parliament; Mr. MacDonald 
held the leadership up to 1914, and resigned it on the 
outbreak of war. His re-election this week is a sign 
both of a more vigorous parliamentary policy on the 
part of Labour and of the definite passing away of 
the war-time divisions. The elections showed that 
the chasse aux renards is over. The pacifists have 
come back to Parliament, and their leader is the 
Leader of the Opposition. 

* ** * 


The Labour Party in the new House of Commons 
numbers 142, including four Co-operators, as against 
76 in the last Parliament. Fifty-three of the 76 have 
again been returned; and of the rest, half-a-dozen 
have sat as Labour Members in previous Parliaments 
and four as Liberals. These are, of course, mainly the 
pacifists who lost their seats in 1918. Miners still 
form by far the largest single group, numbering 45, 
apart from two who still sit as Liberals. The group 
of I1.L.P. Members numbers 82, and, of course, many 
who were not specifically I.L.P. candidates are also 
connected with that organisation. A dozen or so 
metal-workers and ten representatives of the less 
skilled workers form the other considerable groups. 
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The “ intellectual ” section of the Party has, of course, 
grown considerably. The professional men include 
three K.C.’s, two doctors, two ministers of religion, 
three professors, and six or so other teachers. At 
least four of the Labour Members are employers. 
Debating ability seems to be plentiful in the new 
Party, which should also be very well equipped for 
work in Committee. Indeed, in every way, the Labour 
Party in the new Parliament. bids fair to improve very 
greatly on the skill of its predecessors. The improve- 
ment was badly needed; for the parliamentary in- 
capacity of the Labour group in the old Parliament 
was too notorious to be questioned even by its friends. 
* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law’s refusal to receive the deputation 
of the unemployed marchers is justified, in certain 
quarters, on grounds of constitutional procedure. 
Mr. Law, it is said, is taking a stand on behalf of the 
principle, constantly violated by his predecessor, that 
departmental questions shall be left to be dealt with 
by departmental officials, and that the Prime Minister 
shall not usurp the functions of the other Ministers. 
This sounds very well; but is unemployment a 
“departmental question” ? If the sole issue were 
the amounts to be paid in unemployment benefit or 
poor relief, or in wages on relief works, then the 
question might be said to fall within the scope of the 
Ministries of Health and Labour, to whose responsible 
heads Mr. Law referred the deputation. But clearly 
the unemployment question raises issues far wider 
than this. It is bound up with questions of foreign 
policy, both political and economic—matters which 
pertain to the departments of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and the President of the Board of 
Trade. It is not wholly unconnected with finance— 
which seems to call for the presence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If Mr. Bonar Law is unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of answering the unemployed 
himself, it seems that, on the basis of the constitutional 
argument, they ought to be received by the whole 
Cabinet in plenary session. Unemployment is not, 
and cannot be made, a purely departmental question ; 
and, in our view, Mr. Law’s attempt to treat it as 
one augurs ill for the success of his Government in 
dealing with this most vital of public questions. 

* * * 


A number of local authorities, in areas of acute 
housing shortage, are already resuming house-building 
without the aid of Government subsidies, and many 
more seem to be preparing plans with this object. 
Despite the assurances of Sir Alfred Mond that we must 
rely henceforth for our houses on private enterprise, 
it is already clear that the builder has no present 
intention even of jerry-building for working-class 
tenants. Local authorities will therefore be driven to 
build, and the Ministry of Health is already being 
driven to offer special loan facilities in aid of authorities 
which decide to build. Birmingham has drafted an 
ambitious scheme ; Manchester is extending its scheme ; 
Glasgow has a special committee on the whole question ; 
many of the smaller authorities are actually building. 
It is clear, however, that for the most part the types 
of houses contemplated under the new non-assisted 
schemes are markedly inferior to the minimum types 
sanctioned under the State scheme. Houses, it is 
urged, must be such as the workers, with reduced 
wages, are able to afford: the £3800-£350 house is 
coming into fashion. Some reduction in standards 
may, indeed, be inevitable if houses are to be built 
at all without State aid. But there is no excuse for 
cheapening immediate costs at the expense of loading 
the houses with heavy repair charges in the near 
future. There is evidence that, in some districts, this 
is happening, and that shoddy materials and fittings 
are being used in order to keep prices down. The 


attempt by the Ministry of Health to enforce wasteful 
“economy ” of this type has just caused the Heywood 
Council to throw up its housing scheme altogether, 
rather than build houses which will be worn out in a 
few years. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: It is not yet possible 
to analyse with any precision the effect on Irish opinion 
of the four executions carried out by the Provisional 
Government. The public has long since ceased to be 
affected by bloodshed, and killings on both sides that 
are wholly indistinguishable from murder arouse no 
general protest. Free Staters have on more than one 
occasion killed Irregular prisoners, and scarcely a day 
passes that the papers do not record the finding of a 
body bearing the label “ Convicted spy and traitor. 
By order, 1.R.A.” However illogical it may seem, 
these things are regarded as less horrifying than official 
shootings by decree of an orthodox military tribunal. 
No one can say that the Irish Government displayed 
any eagerness to resort to drastic measures, but it 
was a piece of bad management that when stern 
methods were adopted Dublin Castle precedents should 
have been so closely followed. The blunt announce- 
ment that four men had been executed for being in 
possession of revolvers without proper authority created 
a decidedly bad effect which was not improved by the 
tone of some of the speeches from the Government 
benches in the Dail. Had it not been for the courageous 
acceptance of the main facts of the Government case 
by the leader of the Labour Party, Mr. Thomas Johnson, 
Ministers might have found themselves in a still more 
awkward position. At the time of writing the case 
of Mr. Erskine Childers is still sub judice. But the 
general belief, reinforced by the utterances of individual 
Ministers, that the four Republicans were shot to make 
it easier to deal with Mr. Childers, has not strengthened 
the prestige of the Government. 

* * * 


Naturally the Irregulars are leaving nothing undone 
to make capital out of the executions. They are 
hampered, however, by the notorious fact that they 
have never shown any hesitation in shooting when it 
suited their purpose, and are daily threatening with 
death not merely armed opponents, but unarmed 
critics of their policy and methods. As Mr. Johnson 
acutely said in the Dail, people who challenged conflict 
on the physical plane, and when beaten fell back on 
the moral plane, could not hope to command much 
sympathy. With his genius for doing the wrong thing 
Mr. de Valera has been diligently frustrating the 
efforts of his propagandists to create an atmosphere. 
In a series of paper decrees he has denounced the 
Treaty, outlawed the Provisional Government, con- 
demned the overwhelming majority of the Irish people 
as rebels, and by a final stroke of absurdity, on the 
very day that his party was invoking the authority of 
the existing courts to declare the executions illegal, 
he proclaimed the suppression of these courts and 
announced that anyone instituting, defending or 
appearing in any action in them “ shall be deemed to 
be an enemy of the Republic!” With such a leader 
there is little hope of the Irregulars making converts 
at the expense of the Free State. The real danger 
the Government has to fear is less a swing towards 
Republicanism than a growing feeling of discontent 
with both contending parties. This discontent may 
be unreasonable, and undoubtedly it reveals a lack of 
moral courage on the part of the majority of citizens 
which is anything but creditable to the nation as a 
whole. Sinn Feiners of all sections cannot honestly 
complain of this. Their policy from 1916 onward was 
based on the assumption that the duty of the masses 
was not to command but to obey. So thoroughly 
was the lesson driven home that now that the former 
Sinn Fein leaders are divided amongst themselves, 
a2 
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the instinct of a good many Irishmen is to keep as 
neutral as possible till the issue has been settled one 
way or the other. 
* * * 
PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: New Parliaments 
require some knowing, but I am greatly deceived if 
the latest comer has any intention of becoming a devotee 
of twilight sleep. Anything more unlike the soft pianissimo 
note of Mr. Bonar Law’s electioneering lullabies than the robust 
orchestral strain by which that prelude has been succeeded in 
the present week it would be hard to imagine. On the other 
hand, nothing could be more ridiculous than to represent 
Labour’s futurist harmonies, as I gather is being attempted, 
as a mere barbarous yawp megaphoned over the roof-trees of 
civilisation from the shipyards of Glasgow and the Tyne. 
Positive beliefs, comparative youth and superlative vitality— 
these appear to be the distinguishing elements of the new House, 
all working together (or so one may hope) in a fermentation at 
once wholesome and fertilising. 
* * * 

I see it stated that the combined Opposition is the largest 
ever returned by the British constituencies to counteract the 
mischiefs of a Tory majority. Whether the combination will 
combine remains to be seen. At present it probably comprises 
within its ranks as many different shades of opinion as there 
are reputed to be ways of making a ballad. Hence, I suppose 
the prevailing sense of exhilaration on the Opposition side ; 
the clash of thought is already striking sparks. Yet I am far 
from certain that this advantage is not shared in almost equal 
abundance by the Ministerialists. Homogeneous the latter 
may be, but I would not risk much on their cohesiveness. 
Suppose Mr. Bonar Law were again to break down—and rumour 
tends to be slightly lugubrious on the possibility—-who would 
be their leader? Not that it would then matter much, ,experi- 
ence having shown that Governments never quite recover from 
the swapping of Premiers in mid-stream. 

* * * 

But there are other and perhaps less remote contingencies. 
What of Tariff Reform under one or other of its numerous 
aliases? I believe there are some thirty Lancashire Conserva- 
tives in this Parliament pledged to uphold the Cobdenite doctrine, 
confronted by many times that number from other areas com- 
mitted to the principle of a fuller dose of Protection. Are 
there no more snakes, or snags, in Ireland? I expect the 
Constitution Bill to go through without serious demur, yet 
not altogether without some premonition of future trouble. 
After all, the Ulster boundary crux has yet to be adjusted, and 
if there had been no question of Ulster’s boundaries in the 
past, Ireland might have been living under Home Rule ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago. Of Second Chamber reform so- 
called I will only say (and it is enough) that it remains Sir 
George Younger’s favourite hobby, only challengeable by one 
other bee in the same king-maker’s bonnet—namely, the political 
disestablishment of the Trade Unions. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the quarrel over Liberal reunion continues, not 
more fanned by the war-to-the-knifers than fed by the rival 
Reunionists. Before Mr. Lloyd George sent out his 3,000- 
words eirenicon—every word, as was said of the American 
orator’s, weighing a pound and probably costing not much 
less—he had been confronted with an ultimatum by some of his 
henchmen intimating, so I am informed, that he must choose 
between them and the Chamberlain-Birkenhead entanglement. 
In the constituencies, as the returns have shown, it was just 
where Coalitionism was most tenacious (as in the Clyde area) 
that Labour came off most prosperously, and just where Reunion 
was supposed to be most complete (as in Lancashire and some 
parts of Yorkshire) that Toryism most effectively repelled 
assault. As one who may claim to have foretold those conse- 
quences, I refrain for the present from underlining the moral. 

* * * 


Without venturing to interpose in the usual post-election 
skirmish over the respective merits of proportional representa- 
tion, the alternative vote and the second ballot as remedies for 
electoral miscarriages, I may be permitted to point out that 
those enthusiasts are in error who complain that P.R. was 
rejected by the Liberal-Labour majority in the session of 1917-18. 
On the contrary, in the only clear division on the issue a con- 
siderable majority of the Liberal and Labour Members voted 
for the clause, whereas even then Conservatives voted against 
it in the proportion of three to one. I do not doubt that they 
would do the same again to-day, only very much more so. 


THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


ECOND thoughts on the composition of the 
new House of Commons suggest that in 
practice it may prove to be less unrepre- 

sentative of the will of the people than appeared at 
first sight. The figures, of course, are dead against 
Mr. Bonar Law’s claim to have received a vote of 
confidence ; for out of the fifteen million votes cast 
his party obtained only about six millions. But 
except in relation to the very simplest and most 
specific of issues, electoral statistics are apt to be 
very misleading. The General Elections of 1910 were 
practically equivalent to referenda because there was 
a single issue which dominated all others, and it 
was therefore safe to lump Liberal and Labour votes 
together and take the total figures as reliable expres- 
sions of the national will. But on this occasion there 
were no issues, and the variety of interpretations 
which it is possible to place upon the bare arithmetical 
results is most infinite. It is useless merely to count 
up the number of votes cast for this party or that, 
because we have no definite knowledge of what each 
vote really meant. The situation was so confused 
that it was quite possible, for example, for three 
intelligent men holding practically identical views 
each to vote a different way. There were Conservatives 
who voted for National Liberals; there were Liberals 
—like Mr. McKenna—who supported Mr. Bonar Law, 
for the sake of “ tranquillity.” 

The results of this Election have been very widely 
quoted as a proof of the necessity for the adoption of 
some form of Proportional Representation. To us 
they seem, on the contrary, to afford the most striking 
illustration that we have ever met of the fundamental 
fallacy of that system and of the whole theory upon 
which it is based. Let us suppose that Proportional 
Representation had been adopted last year, that it 
had actually produced the results which are claimed 
for it, and that the four parties in the new House 
of Commons were each represented in approximately 
accurate proportion to the number of votes cast for 
them in the country. What would be the conse- 
quence ? Inevitably there would be a new Coalition 
—probably a Coalition of the Right—with a very 
narrow working majority and no stability of policy 
in relation either to foreign or to home affairs. Would 
such a Government be in fact more representative of 
“the will of the people” than the Government we 
have actually got? A few arithmetical democrats 
may venture an affirmative answer. To such we can 
only say that we wish the matter could be put to a 
practical test. If the country were asked to choose 
between Mr. Bonar Law’s Government and a recon- 
struction of the Coalition on strictly “* proportional ” 
lines, we have not the very faintest doubt that it 
would give an overwhelming verdict in favour of 
Mr. Bonar Law. What, then, becomes of the arith- 
metical theory? The numerically representative 
Government is not representative, after all! The 
country does not want it! 

Parties are a necessary part of the machinery of 
any form of representative government. Counting 
heads at election times is also necessary. But as 
soon as you begin to interpret each vote as the 
deliberate expression of a complete set of settled 
convictions, and proceed to apply the rules of arith- 
metic to the aggregates, you are led into all sorts of 
practical fallacies. Such methods tend not to the 
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better expression but to the actual defeat of the 
popular will. Whatever the country voted for last 
week it certainly did not vote for a reconstruction of 
the Coalition. Yet that, by all the sacred laws of 
addition and subtraction, is what it would have got 
had the Proportionalists had their way. 

What a successful representative system requires— 
as we have so often pointed out in these columns— 
is not a House of Commons which is accurately repre- 
sentative of the mood of the electors at a particular 
instant, but a House that is continuously sensitive 
to the movements of public opinion—that is not 
statically representative but dynamically representative. 
The most blurred of moving pictures is a very great 
advance upon the most clear and accurate of snap- 
shots—especially if the snapshot be taken at a moment 
chosen by personal design. If last week’s Election 
had been held a month earlier or three months later, 
its results would almost certainly have been very 
different—yet in any case those results stand good for 
four or five years! The only remedy for this inherent 
defect in the machinery of representative government 
lies in the possibility of enhancing the sensitiveness of 
the elected person. It is a wholly excellent thing 
that it should be possible—as it would not be under 
P. R.—for Ministers to lose their seats. It is 
likely that when Mr. Churchill returns to the House— 
which we hope may be very soon—he will return with 
a certain chastened recognition of the necessity of 
considering the point of view of the public about the 
“little wars”’ of which he is so fond. Again, the 
insecurity of Mr. Bonar Law’s own seat in Glasgow 
may well exercise an important influence upon the 
policy of his Government. He cannot afford to forget 
the constituencies. The real objection to Coalition 
Governments is that they may ignore the constituencies 
with comparative impunity. Each section has only 
to break away a month before the election and throw 
the blame for every failure upon the other section 
to escape, more or less completely, the just vengeance 
of the electors. This we have lately seen. A Coalition 
Government is accordingly the least “ sensitive’’ of 
all Governments. 

From this point of view there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the new House of Commons. It may 
be very unrepresentative in an arithmetical sense, 
but it seems likely to be peculiarly sensitive to any 
real movement of public opinion. The country has 
given Mr. Bonar Law a perfectly adequate working 
majority, and it will be able to hold him strictly to 
account for the success or failure of his policy at home 
or abroad. He will be able to throw responsibility 
upon no one else. If, at the instance of the hot-heads 
of his party, he should misuse his mandate and seek 
to carry out the policies of the Conservatism of twenty 
years ago he will assuredly destroy his party and 
recreate Liberalism as the strongest, or second strongest, 
force in British politics. If, on the other hand, he 
seeks to interpret the national temper on the basis, 
not of aggregate electoral statistics, but of those 
general tendencies which were plainly enough dis- 
cernible throughout the election, he may make good 
and save his party from the extinction to which 
reactionary parties are doomed in every truly demo- 
cratic country in the world. And this choice will 
be made comparatively simple for him by the existence 
of a strong Opposition. 

A good deal depends upon the action of the two 
wings of the Liberal Party. If they reunite to form 





a party 120 strong they will double the effective strength 
of the Opposition. The Government will have its 
majority, but three-fourths of the debating ability 
of the House will be concentrated on the Liberal and 
Labour benches—thus creating precisely the con- 
ditions under which representative institutions are 
most likely to work well. We are inclined therefore 
to take a hopeful view of the prospects of the new 
Parliament. We shall probably have a Government 
that is healthily afraid of the House of Commons, 
and a House of Commons that is healthily afraid of 
the electorate—which is exactly as it should be. We 
could wish that the Conservative majority were a 
little smaller, but the lack of outstanding ability on 
the Government side of the House may prove a sufficient 
compensation for the disparity of numbers. This 
view may be considered a little too optimistic, and 
possibly it is; but we shall certainly be surprised if 
the distribution of forces in the new Parliament does 
not result in a substantial rehabilitation of the 
authority of the House of Commons—which is an 
indispensable condition of good democratic govern- 
ment. Mr. Bonar Law’s task in this, as in other 
directions, will be to undo the harm wrought by the 
methods and the personality of Mr. Lloyd George. All 
the factors are in his favour, and we see no reason 
why he should not succeed. 


WHAT RUSSIA WANTS 


HE Turks also wanted to know,” we are curtly 

told from Lausanne, “ whether Russia and the 
subject States on the shores of the Black Sea 
ought not to be present at discussions concerning the 
Straits. Everyone agreed that they ought, but the trouble 
was that Russia had given no final answer, and so the 
question was dropped.” That is the end of another bad 
chapter in the history of European follies, and it may 
perhaps be the beginning of a still worse one ; for, though 
the Russians are coming after all to Lausanne, they have 
not forgotten the attempts that were made to keep them 
away. “‘Everyone agrees” that the question of the 
Straits is a vital one for Russia, and also that without her 
participation and consent no settlement of the Near East 
can be durable. We might have avoided the creation of 
much bad blood, had we agreed to recognise those obvious 
facts a few weeks ago. We could have had the Russians 
at Lausanne from the beginning, if we had really 
wanted them. Why did we not want them? To 
ask that is to ask for the thousandth time why 
Europe is not trading fully with Russia, why con- 
cessions are negotiated and cancelled, why we are 
sparring with Russia in Western Asia, why Russia is an 
“unrecognised *’ outcast among States. And the short 
answer is still to be found in our childish fears of Bol- 
shevism, enhanced, it must be admitted, by the constant 
perverseness of the Soviet Government. 

What is the Bolshevism before which grown-up politicians 
and journalists and men of business quake to-day as 
they have quaked for five years? Nothing is changed, 
it seems. Lenin has again reminded us, cries the Times, 
that “‘ the Bolsheviks’ aim is world revolution, and both 
inside and outside Russia their policy is inflexibly directed 
to that end.” Pish! The Times is very well able, if it 
chooses, to distinguish facts from fancies and practice from 
propaganda. The Russian Communists, as a party of 
doctrinaires, may talk of world revolution, and may even, 
for all we know, believe in it as an ideal. But the Russian 
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Communists, as the rulers of Russia, have a much more 
definite and tangible interest, which is to establish Russia 
That is the end to which their policy is 


as a nation. 
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inflexibly—or, rather, very flexibly—directed. Their prime 
task is the feeding and clothing and housing of the Russian 
people ; they must have trade. They have experimented 
with communism and found it impossible; they have 
abandoned it and adopted the New Economic Policy. 
The New Economic Policy is capitalism—State-controlled 
capitalism, if you will, but capitalism—and neither the 
thunder of Printing House Square nor the dialectics of the 
Kremlin will persuade us that it has any connection with 
world revolution. The peasants long ago were left to 
private enterprise, and now the towns have resumed 
their old ways. Shopkeepers and traders, small and 
large—the ‘“‘Nepmen” as they are called—are active 
everywhere, and it is predicted by close observers that the 
present “ State Trusts” are about to pass into the joint- 
stock companies of capitalism. Foreign trade also is 
working. During the last two years Russia has bought 
goods in this country to the value of over £10,600,000, 
and during 1921 and the first nine months of 1922 the 
sales of Russian produce in the United Kingdom have 
amounted to over £4,500,000. Trade between Soviet 
Russia and Great Britain has, in fact, as the Russian Trade 
Delegation in London insists, already become a matter 
of real importance. But its volume could be vastly in- 
creased if normal political relations were established. The 
refusal to recognise the Soviet régime must inevitably 
hinder the restoration of confidence, the granting of credits 
and concessions, and the payment of any of the Tsarist 
debts and other foreign claims on Russia which have been 
the subject of so much wrangling. We do not pretend 
that recognition would sweep three-quarters of our unem- 
ployed workmen off the streets or pour fabulous riches 
into the City; but it would certainly be an economic 
gain, and a British Government which is deterred by 
prejudice from striving for it is guilty of more than mere 
foolishness. 

Nor is this all. The recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is a matter of the first political importance. The 
Bolshevik leaders, for all their talk of internationalism, are 
nationalists, like the rest of the world. They are creating 
a Russian nation, with a keen national consciousness and 
a powerful national army. There is no reason to believe 
that the Soviet State has any better or any worse designs 
than any other State; it may be pacific or it may be 
bellicose according to circumstances. It will fight, if it 
is threatened, as we know; it will also threaten other 
peoples, if it appears to be to its advantage. It is likely 
enough, as Mr. Arthur Ransome said in the Manchester 
Guardian the other day, that the Russians were ready to 
turn on their allies the Turks when the Turks seemed to 
be cooling towards them, and that Russian troops were 
moved to Batum for any little emergency that might 
arise in that quarter. Russia will certainly not scruple 
to use her arms as well as her diplomacy to maintain 
her interests in the Near East against all and sundry 
Black Sea States, Asiatic States or Western Powers. We 
have chosen since the war that the rule of force shall 
continue to prevail in the world ; we may as well resolve 
that the rule of force shall be tempered by prudence, as 
it was in the old days. It is not prudence to ostracise 
Russia ; we have already experienced some of the results 
of our insensate policy in the embarrassments that Red 
agents and Red armies have caused us in Western Asia, 
and we shall, if we pursue it much longer, experience 
yet worse. Lenin, in an interview a few weeks ago with 
the Special Commissioner of the Observer, scoffed at the 
idea that the visit of M. Herriot to Moscow meant any 
hostility to us on the part of Russia; he was eager for 
peace and friendship with both France and Britain. Is 
it only our anti-Bolshevik prejudices, then, that prevent 
agreement, as Lenin seemed to imply ? Not quite. 

The Bolshevik leaders themselves must bear a part of 
the responsibility for the attitude taken up by the Western 
Governments. Again and again they have shown a 





remarkable incapacity for dealing with their adversaries— 
or would-be friends—on a reasonable basis. Lenin himself, 
in earlier days, made blunders with his abusive manifestoes, 
directed not merely at anti-Socialist politicians, but at 
the British Labour movement and its leaders. But these 
outbursts, whether due to malicious fanaticism or to mere 
ignorance, were comparative trifles. More serious has 
been the conduct of Soviet emissaries at international 
Conferences. They have had a good case, and they have 
spoiled it by tactlessness. They have apparently failed 
to see that, if they were to inspire capitalists with con- 
fidence, they must talk in terms intelligible to capitalists. 
And when at last it seemed that they had learned how to 
go about their business, and the Urquhart concession was 
arranged to the satisfaction of all parties, the demon of 
stupidity nipped it in the bud for quite irrelevant political 
reasons. We do not blame the Russians for being irritated 
by the British Government’s efforts to keep them out of 
the Lausanne Conference ; we only wonder at their childish- 
ness in cutting off their own nose as well as Mr. Urquhart’s 
to spite Mr. Lloyd George’s face, or in supposing that this 
sacrifice would intimidate the Western bourgeoise. We 
are glad to learn, again from Lenin through Mr. Ransome 
as well as the correspondent of the Observer, that the 
Urquhart concession is only pigeon-holed, and not definitely 
rejected. “We have begun in our press,” says Lenin, 
*“an open discussion of all the pros and the cons. And 
we hope that after this discussion we shall form our final 
opinion both on political and economic lines.” For our 
part, we venture to hope that the final opinion will be more 
sensible than the interim opinion. Foreign industrialists 
and investors will certainly refuse to go to Russia, if 
they are liable to the risk of being treated as 
political pawns, and their cautious Governments will 
certainly not be induced to throw up the game by 
such moves as this. 

But, whatever may have been the mistakes of the Bol- 
sheviks, they are as nothing beside ours. A very moderate 
degree of foresight—even of enlightened self-interest—in 
London and Paris would have settled the Russian difficulty 
long ere this. We have stood to lose—and we have lost 
—more than Russia, politically if not economically, by 
keeping her outside the pale. Out of false pride and 
false sentiment and false calculations we have rejected 
opportunity after opportunity of redressing the original 
error of the Peace Conference. And the crowning folly is 
the last. The Soviet Government ought to have been 
admitted to Lausanne as a full participant and its admission 
there ought to have been the prelude to its complete 
recognition. There could have been no better chance of 
breaking up the unnatural alliance between Moscow and 
Angora. We have no desire to perpetuate the old an- 
tagonism between Slav and Turk; but we see no sense in 
pretending that it is dispelled by this shallow agreement, 
founded merely on the common desperation of two victims 
of Western aggression and stupidity. It is of no use to 
Russia save for the one purpose of embarrassing her 
enemies ; it may, by raising false hopes and dangerous 
ambitions, prove actually harmful to Turkey. It is a 
symbol, in any case, of rottenness in the Near and Middle 
East—the rottenness which the European Powers have 
made and which they must cure. It is evidently going to 
be hard to find a settlement that will satisfy Turkey ; it 
will be impossible, unless we can satisfy Russia. If Russia 
means to support every claim the Turks make, there is 
small hope of a happy ending. If, on the other hand, she 
is intent mainly on her own claim, we may succeed, despite 
her hostility to the League of Nations, in finding a reason- 
able solution of the problem of the Straits. What Russia 
wants beyond that is trade and peace—two things which 
we also want. We can have them for the recognition of 
the Soviet Government. But it will probably be too late, 
even if it is not beyond the wit of our statesmen, to play 
that card in the present crisis. 
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NOTES ON 
THE STANDARD OF LIFE 


HAT is the working-class standard of life to-day ? 

V V How has it been affected by the trade depres- 

sion? As soon as these questions are asked, 
we are obliged to answer that wages in this trade are so 
much, and in that trade so much, above the pre-war level. 
In other words, we take the wages of 1914 as a standard 
wherewith to measure the wages of to-day. Reckoning 
the cost of living and the wage of 1914 as 100, we express 
the wages and the prices of to-day as percentage advances 
on the 1914 level, and thus get at least an approximate 
idea of the change in the standard of living, expressed in 
real wages, since the outbreak of war. 
fet there is obviously nothing sacred, nothing fixed as 
an appropriate working-class standard, in the wage-level 
of 1914. For the first decade of the present century, 
nominal wages remained practically stationary, and real 
wages fell as prices rose. During the years immediately 
before the war, both nominal and real wages were rising, 
and the outbreak of war interrupted the movement in 
mid-career. There would have been big wage advances 
for certain grades of workers in the winter of 1914, had 
there been no war: in fact, there was a slight fall in real 
wages, and a big fall in nominal wages, during the latter 
part of the year. Yet, when we speak of the pre-war 
standard of living, we tend to regard the wages of 1914 as 
representing some real equilibrium which the war has 
destroyed. In some cases, this is doubtless true; but in 
others it is not. The railwaymen’s pre-war standard, for 
example, was artificially low because their national wages 
movement was interrupted by the coming of the war before 
the expected advances had been secured. The London 
engineers, on the other hand, secured an advance on the 
very eve of war. 

To estimate the position of the workers to-day merely 
by comparing the purchasing power of their present and 
their pre-war wages is, therefore, a most unsatisfactory 
method, and produces some very startling results. A 
painter and a carpenter receive to-day the same average 
rates of wages—71s. 4d. a week. But the painter’s 71s. 4d. 
represents an advance of nearly 100 per cent. on the average 
pre-war wage, and the carpenter’s 71s. 4d. only 70 per 
cent. The reason is that painters, in many parts of the 
country, have only been levelled up during the past few 
years to the standard rate for building craftsmen. Again, 
an agricultural labourer getting 30s. a week may be in 
receipt of a wage nearly 100 per cent. above his pre-war 
rate, whereas a shipyard labourer with 40s. is only 75 
per cent. above his pre-war rate. On the railways the 
rates now paid range from 70 to 160 per cent. above those 
of 1914; but the men who are getting as much as 160 
per cent. are still low-paid workers receiving between 
40s. and 50s. 

Clearly, the wages of 1914 provide a very unsatisfactory 
standard for measurement of the wages of to-day. But 
can we find a better? That is the trouble. The past 
eight years have been a period of altogether abnormal 
disturbance, of violent fluctuations in prices, of extreme 
changes in demand and production. Money wages rose 
steadily from 1915 to the end of 1920: they have fallen 
steadily since the spring of 1921. Prices have followed, 
with some minor variations, the same general course ; 
but not at the same pace. The two curves are markedly 
different in shape. Wage rates during the war did not 
rise so fast as prices: in 1919 and 1920 they rose faster. 
Since 1920, prices have fallen steadily, though not at a 
uniform rate: wages have fallen, too, but with quite 
extraordinary variations between trade and trade. At no 
point during these eight years has there been any fixity 
of either wages or prices—even the relative fixity of pre-war 
days: wages and prices have been constantly changing, 





and the relation of wages to prices has varied incessantly. 
There is certainly no later date that will serve in substitution 
for July, 1914, as a basis for our calculations. 

What, then, of the alternative method, which attempts 
to ignore the actual level of wages, and to arrive at a 
standard based on the “ human needs of labour”? This 
is the method pursued by Mr. Rowntree, and used by the 
Australian Commonwealth Arbitration Court as a means 
of arriving at a “ basic wage” for the lowest paid grades 
of workers. It has obvious disadvantages. Our concep- 
tion of “ human needs ” is not absolute, but conventional : 
it is based mainly on the actual standards of working-class 
living. In practice, it comes near to selecting some middle 
grade, neither abnormally sweated nor paid a special 
““ wage of ability,” and making the pay of that grade the 
standard to which we seek to level up the sweated workers. 
It is a norm for practical working: it possesses no absolute 
relation to human needs. Still less is it a satisfactory 
method of arriving at a standard for the more skilled 
grades ; for even the Commonwealth Court of Arbitration 
was driven to accept for these grades the existing con- 
ventional margins between their pay and that of the 
unskilled workers. Every authority will have his own 
view about the “human needs of labour,” and at the 
present time the range of the varying estimates is likely 
to be exceptionally wide, because of the great fluctuations 
in the actual standard during the past few years. 

In due time, we shall doubtless give up thinking and 
speaking in terms of the pre-war standard, and take a new 
“base year” as the starting-point of our calculations. 
But it is virtually impossible to do this now, with wages 
tumbling very unevenly from a quite unstable level reached 
in 1920. We are driven to think mainly in terms of variation 
in pre-war wages because it is impossible as yet to arrive 
at a better standard. All we can do is to correct con- 
clusions based on the use of this standard in the light of 
our knowledge of particular cases and modifying circum- 
stances. 

There is one modifying circumstance of the first import- 
ance which we must bear in mind in connection with all 
calculations of wage changes since 1914. All the available 
figures, with a very few exceptions, refer to rates of wages 
and not to actual earnings. But there are obviously quite 
a number of respects in which rates are a very inaccurate 
measure of earnings. During the war, as we have seen, 
rates in most trades failed to rise in correspondence with 
the cost of living. But the rise in earnings, due to over- 
time, high piecework output, continuous employment, and 
other factors, certainly on the whole more than made up 
the difference. On the other hand, the cessation of over- 
time, low piecework earnings, the abolition of special 
allowances, short time and discontinuous employment 
to-day mean that the calculations based on rates of wages 
grossly underestimate the fall in earnings which has taken 
place during the past two years. It is quite impossible, 
in the absence of a direct enquiry into earnings, to estimate 
quantitatively the effect of these factors; but it is un- 
doubtedly very great indeed. Even where the rate of 
wages seems to show a purchasing power above the pre-war 
level, this is fully consistent with the serious decline in 
the real purchasing power of the workers concerned. 

Bearing these points in mind, we can look more profitably 
at the returns showing the present position of wages in 
the principal industries. At once we are struck by the 
great difference from trade to trade. A skilled engineer 
received, on the average, about 38s. a week before the war ; 
now he gets 57s. 6d., or 48 per cent. more. A bricklayer 
received about 40s.; now he gets 71s. 4d., or 76 per cent. 
more. A compositor averaged under 36s. ; now he averages 
80s. 6d., or 126 per cent. more. A builder’s labourer gets 
58s. 6d., or 98 per cent. above the pre-war level; an 
engineering labourer only 40s. 6d., or 77 per cent. advance. 
Other industries, of course, are worse off than these. 
Mining wages range from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. above 
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the pre-war level in the coal mines, and from 26 to 48 per 
cent. in the iron mines. But, when the varying incidence 
of short time and discontinuous employment are taken 
into account, a miner even with rates only 20 per cent. 
above those of 1914 may be as well off as an engineer with 
48 per cent. advance or a cotton operative with 60 per cent. 

The marked differences between trade and trade in the 
relation of present to pre-war wages are partly due to the 
different levels reached when wages were at their highest 
point. Thus building wages rose on the average 185 
per cent. above the 1914 level, and engineering wages only 
169 per cent. at the peak. But the difference is more 
largely due to the variation in the decline of wages during 
the past two years. The engineering trades, the shipyards, 
the miners, have all been very hardly hit by bad trade and 
the decline of export prices: the building and printing 
industries have suffered, but not so seriously. It has been 
impossible to reduce railway wages for the lower-paid 
grades to the pre-war level of purchasing power because 
it has been definitely recognised that pre-war railway 
wages were intolerably low. Agricultural wages have fallen 
to the bare minimum necessary to sustain life, but they 
are still on the average roughly equivalent in purchasing 
power to the wages of 1914, which were at the same starva- 
tion level. Where there was no pre-war margin, rates 
cannot be severely cut. 

It is quite impossible, in face of the varying conditions 
from trade to trade, to say whether rates of wages have, 
for the whole working-class population, fallen on the average 
below the 1914 level in purchasing power. But it is clear 
enough that earnings have fallen below the pre-war level, 
and that, on the whole, the working-class standard of life 
has been substantially reduced. Moreover, if this is true 
of the working-class as a whole, it means that for large 
sections the fall has been very serious indeed. The position 
has been slightly eased by the fact that, as the wage ad- 
vances were made in most cases at a flat rate, the lower- 
paid grades benefited proportionately more than the more 
skilled workers, and, as money wages have not been reduced 
in the same way quite to the pre-war amounts, there is 
still a margin of advantage to the lower-paid workers. 
But this has its serious aspects. The heavy fall in skilled 
wages is likely to check recruitment to the skilled trades, 
and is already reducing skilled and unskilled more nearly 
to a dead level of subsistence wages. To a nation which 
depends largely on the skill of its workers this is a very 
serious problem, and some readjustment is inevitable 
if the future supply of skill is to be assured. 

Despite the fact that the standard of living has fallen, 
wages are still declining, and there is no sign that the 
movement is reaching its end. Is this decline inevitable ? 
It is argued that the standard of living must fall because 
the country is poorer, and because only by reducing our 
costs can we recover our trade. But sooner or later it 
must be realised that the reduction of wages to suit the 
declining exchanges and diminished purchasing power of 
foreign countries is a hopeless and endless proceeding, and 
one which leads to no result on our trade conditions. 
Competition in sweated labour leads nowhere: under it 
every reduction in wages only paves the way for a further 
reduction a few months later. Whether we can afford 
the pre-war standard on the basis of our present resources 
is another question ; but the answer to those who question 
our ability is the old answer that, if we are poorer, none 
must have cake until all have bread, and that wages should 
be the last, and not the first, charge to be reduced. Let 
it be agreed that the “ prosperity wages ”’ of 1920 had to 
come down. Well, they have come down: the surplus 
has been remorselessly squeezed out. There is no margin 
left. Indeed, on whatever standard we base our calcula- 
tions, it is clear that the low wages now in force in many 
trades cannot long be tolerated. We must make up our 
minds to pay more, and to readjust our industrial and 


financial system in order to enable that “‘ more” to be 
paid. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
GERMANY 


Bresiavu, November 12th. 


GREAT German town has lately introduced a 
A hitherto unknown institution—the “ lending- 
coffin.” It is used at the burial and replaced 
by something less substantial and less costly than wood 
as soon as the funeral is over. It sounds a little ghastly 
at first, and one feels inclined to indulge in sentimental 
reflections upon this return to prehistoric burial methods; 
but, after all, itis quite in keeping with the general character 
of a time in which large parts of the population are reduced 
to a standard of life that has been unknown in Europe for 
centuries. A recent publication shows that in one of the 
largest districts into which Berlin has been divided for 
the purpose of the relief of the poor, from a quarter to a 
third of the 820,000 inhabitants are getting relief. Of 
fifteen hundred families a third no longer own a single 
piece of bed-linen. Twelve hundred foster-parents receive 
for the invalid children, mostly orphans, for whom they 
have to provide, one hundred and thirty marks a month. 
About three thousand of the poor who are supported 
because they are unable to work, mostly through age, 
infirmity or tuberculosis, get two hundred and fifty marks 
a month—and this at a time when a pound of bread costs 
thirty marks. 


The difficulty of procuring milk and especially swaddling 
clothes for the babies of the poor is everywhere exceedingly 
great. Large numbers of the middle classes keep selling 
what valuables they have left in order to save themselves 
from starvation. It is stated that in Berlin alone gold, 
silver and jewellery are bought professionally at more than 
four thousand places. Old gold rings, brooches, silver 
spoons, teapots and similar things are constantly sold 
dirt cheap by timid and inexperienced sellers to persons 
of considerable commercial skill, which in a surprisingly 
great number of cases they seem to have acquired in a 
more eastern country. Some years ago one heard of 
such things from Russia. They are less conspicuous in 
Germany to-day, but they are there as the unavoidable 
consequence of the fall in the rate of exchange. Working 
people and officials are still able to eke out a living, but 
with them also in too many cases the under-nourishment 
makes itself felt. It is difficult to decide whether the 
assertion, which trustworthy observers of industrial life 
advance, that what was produced by six working men 
before the war needs ten people for its production now, 
is generally true; but this much is sure, that a certain 
enervation is the leading feature of the time. It shows 
itself most, of course, where the conditions are worst— 
as among University students, of whom agreat many have 
lost all mental elasticity, are soon exhausted as to their 
nerve power, suffer from bad memory and show all other 
signs of an anemic condition Another group of society 
that is hit particularly badly by the prevailing conditions 
are the doctors and the solicitors, who have not been able 
to raise their fees in proportion to the depreciation of the 
mark. All these things have long been experienced in 
Austria, but the political consequences are different here 
in conformity with the different political forces which rule 
public life. 


It is not to be wondered at that the unscrupulous agita- 
tion of the monarchist Right should try all in its power 
to turn the difficulties of the State as much to its advantage 
as possible. The royalist agitation, it is true, has suffered 
a serious blow lately which hinders its adherents from 
turning their eyes to Amerongen with the same amount 
of veneration as before. That the ex-Kaiser sold his 
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memoirs in a most businesslike way to a number of non- 
conservative newspapers in Germany and to foreign 
journals with strongly anti-German antecedents, has not 
made a good impression with his former worshippers, but 
what has created more bad blood among them than even 
this is his second marriage. It does not, it must be owned, 
say much for the political maturity of large sections of the 
German bourgeois classes that, neither a lost war nor all 
the disclosures which have since appeared about what 
led to it, have been able to destroy their sympathy for 
the ex-Kaiser so much as the harmless fact that he so 
quickly found a successor to his late Empress. Circum- 
stances, however, provide the party with a new power 
of attraction in the eyes of those people whose fanaticism 
blinds them so much that they can regard all the miseries 
of the present time as the outcome of the 1epublican régime. 
But it has not proved strong enough at the recent elections 
in Saxony to oust the majority of Socialists and Com- 
munists. On the contrary, the majority has increased, a 
visible sign of the strong political tension in Germany at 
the present moment. But the discontent with the Govern- 
ment is not confined to the opposition parties or the 
extreme Right and Left just now. From many quarters 
the reproach is raised against the Government that its 
attitude towards the gigantic difficulties that have arisen 
with the tremendous fall in the rate of exchange is much 
too passive. Bismarck says somewhere: “I have always 
held the opinion that a Prime Minister must be a sort of 
engine-driver whose task it is to put from time to time 
the coals of new ideas upon the fire of his engine, in order 
to keep the train of the State in motion.” The German 
State train does not roll any longer on the smooth rails 
of Bismarck’s time, but the question still remains whether 
the present drivers ought not to have provided a little 
more coal lately. 


When in the middle of October the so-called “ De- 
visenordnung ”’ was issued, a regulation which was destined 
to put a stop to the wild gambling in foreign bills and the 
invasion of foreign currency, everybody believed that this 
was only the first step to a series of reformatory measures 
of which the next would be the issue of Treasury bonds 
or some form of paper with a gold value. For the psycho- 
logy of speculation has changed entirely in Germany 
during the last few years. In the good old time a specu- 
lator used to be rather a frivolous sort of person, the custom 
in well-regulated families being to invest their money in 
Government stocks. But since this sort of virtue has 
turned out mere foolishness you see the most exemplary 
paterfamilias trying to save the poor remainders of his 
fortune in buying foreign currency, to say nothing of the 
business man who is naturally on the alert against losses 
which threaten his existence. So the most urgent demand 
of the day was to enable these people to place their money 
safely and securely without buying foreign money. The 
Socialist organisations asked for a number of other measures. 
The gold of the Reichsbank should be used to “ prop the 
mark’; the import of luxury wares should be stopped ; 
potatoes and corn should no longer be allowed to be used 
for spirits. As the Reich is not able to buy any victuals 
from abroad, the dollar having risen to such impossible 
heights, all victuals in the country should be taken over 
at once by means of the “ Zwangswirtschaft,” which has 
been slowly abolished since the end of the war. The 
business practices of trusts, syndicates and similar organisa- 
tions, which to a great extent by their extremely selfish 
attitude help to hasten the decay of the currency, should 
be made “‘ more transparent.” 


Above all, the method of collecting direct taxes should 
be altogether changed. For whereas the working man who 
gets his wages fortnightly or monthly pays at the same 
dates the full value of his taxes, the man with a large 
income as a rule does not pay before the depreciation in 
the value of the money has diminished his obligations to 





a small fraction of what they originally were. Sometimes 
—owing to the rapidity of the fall of the mark—you need 
only wait for a demand note or two to secure a further 
substantial diminution of your taxes. That this is an 
absurdity nobody doubts. That the taxes ought to be 
paid according to the value of the money at the time 
when it was earned is beyond question. But the change 
of methods involved requires a good deal of initiative and 
energy. It is doubtful how much of these qualities the 
present Government possess. It seems that the Reparations 
Committee on its recent visit to Berlin has not received 
the impression of a remarkable concentration of political 
will-power in the Government. Neither has the country 
itself. It was generally felt that in itself the idea of con- 
sulting a council of foreign economic doctors about the 
deadly illness of the mark was very good; but why was 
it not put into practice before the Reparations Committee 
appeared in Berlin so that a complete programme might 
have been presented to it ? Instead of that the Reparations 
Committee met with a number of divergent opinions. 
Meanwhile the two reports of the consulting experts have 
been published and made use of by the German Government. 
Although they both consider a breathing-space of two 
years as to Reparations, and leave no doubt that the demands 
of the London ultimatum are unrealisable, they also put 
great stress upon the necessity of a certain self-help, and 
point to some fields where it appears particularly necessary. 
It is very interesting, however, that although an increase 
of production is among these, the extension of the working 
hours is by no means considered as the root of the question. 
This theme is of greater interest than a good many other 
questions that have turned up lately. For the popular 
conception of the great masses of the bourgeois parties 
concerning the present difficulties is that they are the result 
of the Versailles Treaty on the one hand and the introduction 
of the eight hours day on the other. The higher the 
wave of misery rises the louder the cry is raised: “ Back 
to longer working hours!” ‘ You must have the courage,” 
Stinnes put it some days ago, “ first of all to tell every 
German: you cannot lose a war and work two hours less 
into the bargain!” What the working man replies to 
this is: “It’s easy to pay with other people’s money.”’ 
Moreover, the increase of production which everybody 
considers necessary is by no means solely a question of 
longer working hours. It is the present politics of trusts 
and syndicates, the representatives of the Trade Unions 
declare, that prevents the full utilisation of the powers of 
production. Also the technical and organisatory possi- 
bilities of raising production have up to now been insuffi- 
ciently exploited. One great Socialist paper advises 
Stinnes to use his money in sinking new coal-pits instead 
of buying up bank concerns. To a certain extent this 
conception of the problem is corroborated by the experts’ 
report of Messrs. Vissering, Dubois and Kamenka, who 
pronounce the opinion that the increase of production 
ought to be brought about as much by an improvement 
in methods as by a greater intensification of work, and 
only eventually (!) by an extension of the working hours. 
But what irritates the working man most of all is the 
idea that he is again asked to bear sacrifices the fruits 
of which are to a great extent to be reaped by the entre- 
preneur, who up to now, in company with the agrarians, 
has found a way to escape the general pauperisation. In 
these circumstances the exit of Socialism from the Govern- 
ment is a dangerous experiment, especially at a time 
when the price of a hundredweight of rye—wheaten bread 
has become a luxury long ago—has risen from 600 marks 
in July to 12,800 marks in November. But at any rate 
it should involve a clear programme, and in politics as 
well as in operations of war the principle has something 
in its favour—that it is better to take risky steps than 
no steps at all. ' 
Levin L, Scubcxine. 
B 
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WONDERS 


EN cannot meet without dipping into their 
M memories in search of wonders. On entering 
an inn the other day in a part of the country 
that has long been popular with artists, I found the landlord 
and some of the oldest inhabitants recalling with sparkling 
eyes the days that are no more. The talk lingered especially 
round the name of a dead painter who had once lived there 
and whose work I had known since I was a boy. “ He 
was a marvel,” the landlord said tenderly; “ he never 
sold his work. I mean to say, he never worked for money. 
Never painted a pot-boiler in his life.” ‘‘ In those days,” 
chimed in an egg-merchant, “ artists could both drink and 
paint: now they can do neither. Gee, to watch Arthur 
Roe drinking was an education. Double cognacs every 
time. He would never drink anything else, and his allow- 
ance was two bottles a day. I remember saying to him, 
‘Why don’t you try whisky for a change, Roe ?’ and he 
said to me: ‘I daren’t. I’m too fond of it. I don’t 
like the taste of brandy. That’s why I drink it, because 
I can drink it in moderation.’ Gee, Roe was a caution. 
And he meant it—absolutely. Two bottles a day. Gee, 
there was some life in the place in those days. - They 
used to be waiting outside in queues, didn’t they, William ? 
If you didn’t get here before eleven in the morning, you 
couldn’t get in for the crowd at the bar.” “I have seen 
Arthur Roe,” the landlord took up the tale, “ slipping 
over here from his studio at six in the morning before he 
had had his breakfast. Just for something to steady 
him. His hand would be shaking that much, he couldn’t 
lift the glass to his mouth without spilling it. I remember 
seeing him tying a handkerchief round his wrist like this,” 
and the landlord made a sling with his handkerchief for 
his right hand. ‘“‘ Then he would take the ends of the 
handkerchief in his left hand and use it like a crane to 
raise the hand holding the glass to his lips. After two 
double cognacs, he would feel a bit steadier, and hurry 
back to his studio, and paint, paint, paint ”’—and the 
landlord waved an imaginary brush across an imaginary 
canvas—*‘ and it might be ten or eleven o’clock before 
you would see him again. About ten or eleven o’clock 
he would come across with one of his pupils for a drink. 
He had a lot of pupils, and he always brought them out 
one at a time. A regular procession it used to be—one 
pupil drinking with Roe, and the rest left behind to go on 
working. You couldn’t help laughing sometimes. Reminded 
you of the animals going into the Ark. Poor chap, it 
broke him up in the end. But he never seemed to paint 
the worse for it. Poor Roe, he was an artist. Never sold 
his work. He would rather not sell a picture than paint 
one he didn’t like.” ‘* Arthur Roe was a marvel,” repeated 
the egg-merchant ; ‘‘ where’s his match to-day? All the 
artists to-day are ladies or teetotallers.”. And he drowned 
his face with a sigh in a pint of beer. 


“* Ah, there’s still artists,” said a man in a broken-down 
wide-awake and three days’ stubble of beard, who looked 
like a herd. “I hear that young fellow Noakes that 
lodges with Mrs. Powson sent up a picture to London last 
week that’s worth fifty pounds.” “ Fifty shillings, you 
mean,” said the landlord’s wife, speaking for the first 
time, as she held her husband’s arm and leaned against 
him. “Fifty pounds, I mean,” retorted the unshaven 
one indignantly. ‘You mean,” sneered the landlord’s 
wife, “that he said it was worth fifty pounds. Nobody’s 
going to pay fifty pounds for a picture.’’ ‘ Now, look 
here, Mrs. Rennett,” said the herd, doing his best to 
keep patient with her, “what would you say is a fair 
price for a picture?” She did not hesitate a moment, 
“I never saw a picture,” she said heartily, “ that I would 
give five shillings for.” ‘I want a serious answer to a 


serious question,” he told her; “how do you think an 
artist could pay for his rent and his frames and his paints 


—__ 


and his models, if he sold his pictures for five shillings ? ” 
She looked round at a framed atrocity on the wall repre- 
senting a volcano in eruption and nodded towards it. 
“How much did that cost, William?” she asked her 
husband. “ Five shillings,” said the landlord, chuckling. 
“There, now,” said his wife, tossing her head in triumph. 
The herd waved his hand in a gesture of annoyance. “ Put 
it this way, Mrs. Rennett,” he said in a voice that seemed 
like a groan torn from the depths of his being. ‘‘ Suppose 
you wanted a photograph made of yourself—in paint—a 
photograph taking you all in from top to toe—dressed in 
your finest—a silk dress, necklaces, jewels, buckles on your 
shoes—all as likelife as you would find it in the looking- 
glass, down to your finger-rings—how much do you think 
a painter would charge you for it?” She did not answer 
immediately. She smiled as though she were seeing with 
her mind’s eye a picture of herself positively ablaze with 
necklaces, jewels, and shoe-buckles, and were considerably 
pleased with it. She was evidently tempted to raise the 
wages of so wonder-working a painter, but she checked 
herself on the edge of raising them out of reason. “ Five 
pounds,”’ she said, coming back to hard earth out of her 
dream. The herd thumped the bar with his hand. “ Five 
hundred, you mean,” he said. “Five pounds,” she 
repeated more firmly. “‘I say, five hundred,” he almost 
shouted. ‘“‘ Oh, if it was the King or Queen,” she said 
airily, while the landlord winked at me as much as to 
say that the herd was a little bit touched in the head. 
“If it was Mrs. Rennett,” insisted the herd. ‘“* Ask any 
artist you like how much he would take to paint your 
photograph, and he'll say five hundred pounds if he says 
a penny. Isn’t that so, sir?” he said, turning to me. 
I told him that I understood that some artists would 
charge even a thousand pounds or more. “ That’s 
sense,” declared the herd; “that’s sense, Mrs. Rennett.” 
“Catch me having my photograph painted,” said Mrs. 
Rennett with a laugh, and set to wiping the beer-marks 
off the bar. 


As I listened to the herd talking, his imagination full 
of necklaces and shoe-buckles, I could not help recalling 
a similar figure who had once drifted into an inn in a 
remote country-place at which circumstances compelled 
me to pass the night. Two ladies, one dark, one fair, 
and both young, had been marooned like myself in the 
same village and in the same hotel, or rather public-house. 
While we were having a meal, the landlady warned us that 
we should likely have a visit from 2 curious character 
before the night was out. “ A quare card,” she called him. 
He was a ne’er-do-weel who had inherited a small farm 
and was letting it go to ruin. He used to come into the 
village in the evening to drink, and the only work the 
four policemen who were stationed there ever did was seeing 
him on his way home. “Oh, he’s a quare card!” she 
repeated, laughing, and she told us that no strange girl 
ever came into the village without his hearing of it. Sure 
enough, he came in the course of an hour, the picture of 
a music-hall tramp. His face was fringed with stubble ; 
his clothes, like his farm, were a ruined inheritance ; he 
bared his teeth in grins under his unshaven lip; he had 
small, cunning, laughing eyes. He apologised for not 
wearing a collar; he said he had only heard of the young 
ladies after he left home. “Ah,” said the landlady, 
chaffing him, “what would a man wear a collar for unless 
he’s in love?” ‘ That’s true,” said the queer card, 
with a knowing grimace at one of the ladies; “ you can 
always tell if a man’s in love with a girl, because, if she 
comes into the house where he’s sitting, he'll slip out of 
the room and oil his hair and put on a collar.” “ Ah, 
get out, Jimmy,” said the landlady, “ what do you know 
about love? Jimmy thinks he knows a lot about women,” 
she explained to us in order to incite him, “ but he’s as 
innocent as a child.” Jimmy leaned back in his chair 
grinning self-satisfaction up to the ceiling. “ Did ever 
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I tell you, ma’am,” he asked, “ how I once won a gallon 
of porter in a bet by answering a question that no other 
body could answer?” ‘“‘ What was that?” she said. 
“* I met a man in Scotland one day,” he told us, “ who said 
to me: ‘Tell me this, now, and if you answer right I'll 
give you a gallon of porter. What are the seven points 
of beauty ina woman?’ Now which of you could answer 
that?” We confessed our utter ignorance. ‘ Well, here’s 
what I told him,” he said, fixing the dark-haired lady with 
his gimlet eyes: “wisdom and a fair countenance 
and good looks, black eyes, a black head of hair, well 
set-up and well stepped-out.” The landlady clapped her 
hands, laughing. ‘‘ And was that right?” she asked. 
“It was,” he said with a nod, “ and when he paid for the 
gallon of porter, he said he didn’t think there was another 
man in the world could have answered that question.” 
“* But why black hair ?”’ I asked him; “ don’t you think 
a fair-haired woman may be beautiful?” He looked 
from the dark-haired lady to the fair-haired one, and 
again bared his teeth in a grin. ‘“ Black hair,” he said 
with his eyes on the dark one, “is more standing, but,” 
swivelling his eyes on to the fair one, “ fair hair is more 
entizing. And I'll tell you,” he went on, warming to 
his reminiscences, “‘ about another time I won a gallon 
of porter for answering a riddle!’ We appealed to him 
to goon. “One day,” he said, “‘a man came up to me 
and betted me a gallon of porter I couldn’t tell him how 
to tell where a girl you didn’t know lived without asking 
her.” ‘* And were you able to tell him?” “I was that. 
This is what I told him. I told him that I would walk 
after her till it came to a lonely part of the road, and then I 
would go close up to her and pretend tobe a little bit intoxi- 
cated. Then I would look up into her face ”—he was a 
small man—‘“ and say, ‘I wisht I was in gaol for stealing 
you.” And then, if she liked the looks of me, we'd get 
talking, d’ye see, and she’d tell me where she lived without 
my ever having asked her.” ‘“‘ And that was the right 
answer, too?” “I won my bet,” said Jimmy proudly. 
“Ah, Jimmy, if only you had money, all the girls would 
be running after you, not you after them.” “If I had 
money,” said Jimmy, his face glowing as far as dirt can 
glow at the happy thought, “do you know what I would 
do? I would buy a big black horse and I would get 
ribbons in the colours of all the nations and I would tie 
them in his mane and in his tail. And I would put on a 
new black coat and oil my hair and get on his back and 
ride into the village. That would be the thing to bring 
the girls to the doors and the windows. Every woman, 
old and young, would come out to see me.” “ Ah, one 
of them will catch you yet, Jimmy,” said the landlady. 
There was a rapturous look on his animal face as he let 
his imagination dwell on the picture of himself on the 
black horse with the ribbons in its tail. It was the same 
look that I had seen on the face of Mrs. Rennett when she 
thought of that portrait of herself in silks and buckles. 
For, of all the wonders on which the mind fondly lingers, 
there is none to surpass the wonder of a man’s or a woman’s 
own self as he or she might be if only the money would 
run to it. ¥. ¥. 


Correspondence 
AN AGREED FOREIGN POLICY? 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have been puzzled by a statement in your notes last 
week, and will venture to write and ask you what it means. 
You say that Foreign Policy is now agreed, and that Liberal and 
Labour can give a “ general support ” to the conduct of foreign 
affairs by Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Curzon. What in the world 
is this agreed Foreign Policy going to be ? I see three possible 
courses, dependent chiefly on our attitude to France. 

French policy has been revealed by the secret document 
published at the beginning of this month by the Manchester 
Guardian, and by M. Poincaré’s speech, reported in Saturday’s 





papers. M. Poincaré explains that France will not allow an 
international loan for the purpose of steadying the mark; if 
any such loan is made France will seize the proceeds. The 
document shows that France has all arrangements made for the 
invasion and annexation of the Rhine provinces, including the 
Ruhr. Thirdly, France is now bargaining with us about the 
Turkish crisis: according to the less Anglophobe newspapers 
she will promise us military help against Turkey, if in the last 
resort we are compelled to resist some Turkish demand, pro- 
vided we give her our support in the unprovoked invasion of 
Germany in time of peace. 

The three possible courses are: (1) To support France through 
thick and thin, for fear that if we do not she will use her enormous 
military force to attack us. This is the old Northcliffe policy. 
(2) To defy France, and try by diplomacy and an extreme-left 
home policy to obtain the support of Germany and Russia. 
This is a policy which would have some support from the U.D.C. 
and I.L.P., and, but for its enormous practical difficulties, 
would probably command the support of large masses of people 
who have been gradually alienated and shocked by the wicked- 
ness of French policy. (3) A League of Nations policy. For 
example, to summon forthwith a meeting of the League under 
Article XI. to consider the “‘ threat of war” by France against 
Germany revealed in the secret paper; to allow the public 
opinion of all honest nations—a few are bribed—to express itself 
against the Poincaré policy and in favour of a definite settlement 
of the Reparations Question by the League. (The French 
delegation at Geneva this year was favourable to this plan.) 

There are objections to all these courses: (1) means the 
final disgrace of Great Britain and the dissolution of European 
society ; (2) means suicide ; (3) involves some danger and could 
only be carried out by a Government who really believed in 
honest and open methods, and was determined to make the 
League the corner-stone of its foreign policy. 

I think it almost certain that the Government will follow the 
first course: a Liberal or Labour Government would almost 
certainly follow the third. Here is, at any rate, one cardinal 
and gigantic difference in Foreign Policy. 

I hardly need add more; but some readers will point out 
that Mr. Law has given a pledge that he will support the League 
of Nations. Yes: under stress of circumstances he has promised 
that he will support the League (which most of his followers 
treat with contempt), will ratify Home Rule (which his whole 
party detests), and will not bring in Protection (the one measure 
in which he really believes). Pledges of that sort can be kept 
when circumstances make it easy to keep them: they break 
like reeds under the first severe strain. And it would need not a 
reluctant pledge, already unpopular and beginning to be hidden 
away, but a courageous and reasoned faith in League principles 
to enable any British Government to appeal to the League against 
France with any prospect of success. 

You will appreciate the reasons which make it desirable for 
me to sign myself.—Yours, etc., X. 

[We do not share “ X’s ” view that Mr. Bonar Law’s Govern- 
ment is likely to pursue policy (1). But we may be wrong, and 
if so, we shall certainly have to revise our comment of last week. 
We must point out, however, that that comment does not bear 
the construction placed upon it by “ X ” in the first paragraph 
of his letter. Our Foreign Policy is obviously not yet “ agreed,” 
nor is it at all certain that the Liberal and Labour Parties will be 
able to support the new Government in this direction. All we 
said was that there was no particular reason to suppose that the 
new Government would not seek to win such support.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE LONDON POLICE 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,— Your case against the police—or, rather, against the 
system which places large and vague discretionary powers in 
their hands—scarcely needs strengthening. Yet it may interest 
your readers to consider additional instances of the temptations 
placed in the way of the ordinary policeman. 

During the War, when the campaign against prostitutes was 
intensified, a number of policemen in plain clothes were assigned 
special duty in this connection. A girl, on the streets herself, 
explained to me in a perfectly matter-of-fact way her experience 
of these men. “ They whistle to you, and if you take no notice 
they arrest you. If you go across to them, they’re just like 
any other fellow,’ which was something of a shock to me at 
the moment; but I saw on reflection that you could not give 
a number of men that sort of work and not have such happenings 
in certain cases. 

My second personal contribution of fact concerns an occasion, 
B2 
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years ago, when, at an age when curiosity outruns discretion, I 
myself stayed out all night. I was approached in Piccadilly by 
a man, obviously a foreigner, obviously there for business rather 
than pleasure. He assumed that I was hungry and homeless, 
and offered me supper and a bed. I refused, and said that I 
intended to walk about all night. He then assured me that it 
was against the law to do so, and that I should be arrested. 
Still, in my assumed character of a country girl who had come 
to London to look for work, I told him that I could not believe 
so preposterous a law. He persisted, and being anxious to get 
rid of him I suggested that we should settle the point by asking 
the nearest policeman. To my amazement he consented. We 
went up to two of the police, and my foreign acquaintance 
explained that he was making me a perfectly square offer of 
supper and a bed, and that I had refused and proposed to walk 
the streets, which I could not do, could 1? The older of the 
policemen shrugged his shoulders, and replied that he supposed 
I could if I liked, so long as I kept walking about. (His tone 
seemed to me to imply that I was a fool to do so.) At which 
point I left my voluble foreigner talking to the police and 
walked away. 

But it seemed to me then, and still does, that the police could 
hardly have been ignorant of that man’s trade, and the fact that 
he could appeal to them to support his misrepresentation of 
the law rather suggested an understanding, probably financial. 

The last point I wish to make—curiously omitted from your 
article—concerns the Street Betting Act. Street betting openly 
exists. The Act completely prohibits it. Only the very simple, 
surely, can imagine that the street bookie does not buy his 
relative immunity.—Yours, etc., EvizaBETH HOLT. 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Referring to the article on this subject in your issue of 
November 18th, it seems pertinent to ask why scandals are of 
such comparative frequency in the metropolis and of such 
comparative rarity in provincial towns. 

I would suggest that one explanation is that, in the former, 
the police are under the control of the Home Office, and, in the 
latter, under the control of the town council. 

Consequently, if a provincial policeman commit an unwar- 
ranted act against the public, he knows that the aggrieved 
person has direct access to someone who, if not on the watch 
committee, is, at any rate, on the town council, and, therefore, 
one of his masters; but how many citizens of the metropolis 
have direct access to the Home Secretary ? 

Obviously, the remedy is to do what should have been done 
thirty years ago, transfer the Metropolitan Police to the L.C.C. 
in the metropolis proper, and, outside that area, to the town 
councils in the county boroughs and to standing joint com- 
mittees in the county areas. 

It is true that, if carried out in its entirety, this plan would 
have the disadvantage that the Houses of Parliament would be 
guarded by the servants of an inferior authority, but it would 
be a simple matter for Parliament to provide its own police.— 
Yours, etc., Frepk. G. JACKSON. 

101 Albion Street, Leeds. 

November 21st. 


To the Editor of Taz New SrarTesMAn. 

Srr,—I am pleased to see the article in this week’s issue 
re police blackmailing. After thirteen years’ almost intolerable 
persecution because I was too honest for the Metropolitan 
Police officialdom, it seems that my long fight for justice is 
being justified. 

There is, however, one serious mistake or misunderstanding 
in your article. You say: ‘ The real remedy lies elsewhere. 
It is upon the Commissioner of Police that the main responsi- 
bility rests. It is within his power to take disciplinary measures 
which would make police blackmail almost impossible.” 

The evil is too deep for this. There must be a complete 
clearance of the present official element from Scotland Yard. 
Then protection must be given to the honest men in the Service 
(and this means from 90 to 95 per cent. of the rank and file). 
These men will soon stop the corrupt section. At present 
they dare not expose wrongdoing, because the corrupt adminis- 
trators at the head of the Force protect the scoundrels and hush 
up scandals. I am not exaggerating.—Yours, etc., J. S. 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I notice that in your article about the police you do 
not refer to their dealings with bookmakers. 
a lot of information about this if you wish to have it. 


I can give you 
In some 


cases the sums which they receive are very large, running into 
scores of pounds a week at some well-known police stations 
that I could mention. The blackmailing of unfortunate women 
is much worse, of course, than making bookies pay for taking 
money on the streets, but both ought to be stopped. I hope 


you won’t mind if I don’t sign my name.—Yours, etc., 
K. J. 


“FREAK” CANDIDATES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As a constant reader of your paper I must protest 
against your description of my friend, Mr. E. D. Morel, who 
won the seat from Mr. Churchill in Dundee, as one of two freak 
candidates. 

Mr. Morel is an expert on foreign policy, and fought the 
election on broad political lines which commanded the highest 
respect of the constituency. 

I think that the term must have been used by you through 
an oversight, and that on consideration you will decide to 
withdraw it.—Yours, etc., F. W. Peruick LAWRENCE. 


To the Editor of THz NEw STatTEesMAN. 

Str,—In your issue of November 18th, you tell us that 
** Mr. Churchill has been defeated by two ‘ freak’ candidates.” 
I hardly expected to find this sort of cheap stuff in the editorial 
columns of THE New STATESMAN. It would be interesting to 
know why you consider Mr. Edwin Scrymgeour and Mr. E. D. 
Morel to be “ freaks.” In the case of Mr. Scrymgeour, it may 
be because: (1) he is a Prohibitionist; (2) he has had the 
dogged persistence to fight six Parliamentary contests at Dundee 
in fourteen years, gradually winning the confidence of the 
people of that city until his poll of 655 in 1908 increased to 
2,036 in 1917 (when he stood as a Peace-by-Negotiation candidate 
in the height of the war madness), and to 382,578 on 
November 15th, 1922; and (3) after the election he publicly 
announced his thanks to “‘ God, the Almighty Organiser of the 
Universe,” for His victory over the “ forces of gross darkness 
brooding over this and other lands.” These things may, to 
your mind, stamp Mr. Scrymgeour as a “ freak,” but to many 
others, .who, like the present writer, are not Prohibitionists, I 
think it possible they may be regarded as good reasons for 
holding the present senior member for Dundee in a large measure 
of respect. 

It would be still more interesting, however, to have some 
explanation of why THe New Statesman regards Mr. E. D. 
Morel as a “ freak.” Mr. E. D. Morel was the official candidate 
of the Labour Party at Dundee. He is a man with a world- 
wide reputation and an unrivalled knowledge of foreign politics. 
In the agitation which he initiated and carried through to a 
successful conclusion concerning the atrocities of Belgian rule 
in the Congo State, he accomplished one of the most beneficent 
pieces of public work which any man of our time has to his 
credit. When war madness seized the world in 1914 Mr. E. D. 
Morel kept his head, he founded the Union of Democratic 
Control, and through this medium, through the medium of the 
monthly journal, Foreign Affairs, by countless pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, and on the public platform he has, during 
the past eight years, done more than any other single individual 
to tear the web of war lies from the faces of the people, to throw 
the searchlight of truth on the dark places of secret diplomacy, 
and to endeavour to inspire the peoples of the world with a spirit 
of peace and good will. 

During the war Mr. Morel followed fearlessly the path he 
believed to be right, regardless of prosecution and calumny, 
and because they hated the ways of truth his political opponents 
put him in prison for a trivial technical offence. Now the 
people of Dundee have overthrown one of the most prominent 
of his gaolers, a man who is the militarist spirit incarnate, and 
the only comment of THE NEw STATESMAN on this remarkable 
vindication of a brave man is the cheap: ‘Mr. Churchill has 
been defeated by two ‘ freak’ candidates.’’-—Yours, etc., 

HERBERT BRYAN. 


[We imagined that the word “ freak,” as commonly used in 
this connection, possessed a fairly definite and well understood 
meaning. It does not necessarily imply any disrespect at all. 
It denotes a candidate who is standing, not on ordinary party 
lines, but on a special platform. Until there is a recognised 
Prohibitionist Party all Prohibitionists, standing as such, will 
be “ freak ” candidates in this sense. Mr. Morel, as we under- 
stand, was a “ one-subject candidate of another type. We 
do not question his * bravery,” but we are very far indeed from 
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accepting Mr. Bryan’s estimate either of the extent of his real 
knowledge of foreign affairs or of the value of his activities in 
regard to the elucidation of what he calls—and no doubt believes 
to be—‘“the truth.” Neither Mr. Bryan’s opinion nor ours, 
however, has any special connection with our use of the word 
“freak.” We did not use it with offensive intention. Mr. 
Scrymgeour may, for all we know to the contrary, prove a very 
admirable and useful member of Parliament.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Mr. W. J. Turner, in your issue of November 11th, 
confesses himself to have been in a “ fury ”’—apparently at 
having to recall the impressions which he gained of The Immortal 
Hour. Here and there in his article on this opera, which par- 
enthetically I may remark is in effect an article on the orchestral 
version of The Nightingale, he damns with faint praise. That 
the stage setting as given at the Regent Theatre is open to 
criticism I think there is no doubt, but to talk of the words 
as “ fake-poetry”’ is ludicrous. Unfortunately I have not 
either heard or seen Stravinsky’s Nightingale, and the only 
extract which Mr. Turner gives of the English text, “Pale 
burns the Moon in the sky—Calm is the sleeping wave,” does 
not appear particularly inspired. One has only to recall the 
opening words of “* Dalua”’ to feel the strange magical charm 
which moved Mr. Rutland Boughton : 

By dim moon-glimmering coasts and dim grey wastes 
Of thistle-gathered shingle, and sea-murmuring woods 
Trod once but now untrod . . . under grey skies 
That had the grey wave sighing in their sails, 

And in their drooping sails the grey sea-ebb, 

And with the grey wind wailing evermore 

Blowing the dun leaf from the blackening trees, 

I have travelled from one darkness to another. 


When I went to the Regent some four weeks ago (not the 
first time I had seen The Immortal Hour) I conceived that the 
approval of the audience—and apparently this approval is 
being well maintained—was more to the credit of musical 
London than anything which had come to my knowledge since 
the war.—Yours, etc., WALTER L. IRVINE. 











Miscellany 


UNKNOWN SOUTHERN FRANCE 
II. 
STAINED GLASS AND PILGRIMs. 


E went to Caylus this afternoon, following for 
some distance the soft and rural valley of the 
Bonnette. It seemed incredible that this weak 

trickle of a stream should only a few years ago have 
flooded St. Antonin, so that Madame G.’s bed was afloat 
in her bedroom and she had to leave her first floor in 
a boat. Caylus is a hill town, rendered illustrious by 
its church. As we entered the town a woman was 
performing a small child’s toilette in the middle of the 
street. A little farther on we bought a marvellous 
peach and a pound and a half of grapes for one 
penny. The church was in almost perfect preservation, 
with stained glass among the very finest in France. The 
contrast between the lovely and elaborate opulence of 
a church’s interior and the squalid, mean, ugly existence 
that proceeds nonchalantly outside it was specially marked 
at Caylus. It was dramatic; it was even melodramatic. 
At one period the town must have had considerable 
importance. We climbed farther, to Notre Dame Livron, 
a place of pilgrimage, with magic healing fountain, cafés, 
souvenirs, priests, and a dreadful untidiness of wandering 
waste paper. 

Riding back to St. Antonin we continually overtook 
knots of country people, chiefly peasants, afoot or in 
bizarre and crazy conveyances, with bags, bundles, and 
packets of food. Sometimes a man and a woman would 
be carrying a heavy bundle swung on a stick between 
them. At St. Antonin we found that the town was being 
entered by similar strings of persons from all directions. 
At a café the landlady told us that a grand pilgrimage 
to Lourdes was starting that night. The train left at 
7.80 p.m. and was to arrive at Lourdes at 6 a.m. tc-morrow. 


Return fare, 12 francs. Some excessively prudent pilgrims 
were taking even loaves of bread. ‘‘ Suppose there should 
be no bread at Lourdes,” they said, according to the 
landlady. The dull, savage, simple faces of the pious 
adventurers explained at once the tremendous vogue of 
the miracle-resort. One thought of the barbaric night in 
the uncushioned excursion train, and the condition of 
the carriages and the travellers at the end of the journey. 
Repulsive, humiliating. 

GraPE-Harvest. 

To-day (September 15th), round about Fenayrols, the 
vendanges began. A solemnity. (At all times some 50 per 
cent. of the conversation is about grapes and wines, and 
everybody seems, to an Englishman, to be a connoisseur.) 
When I went forth at 2 o’clock after a shower of rain, 
men and women were gathering grapes in hundreds of 
acres of fields. And on the roads were congregated long, 
narrow, two-wheeled carts, oxen-drawn, with barrels in 
a row on them. The grapes were thrown into the barrels. 
I learnt that the grapes of the district were less good than 
usual owing to lack of sun, and also that they had been 
impaired by fog—brouillardés was the word. At this point 
I brought my investigations to a close. It is dangerous for 
a novelist to specialise; he might get lost. A novelist 
who does not keep on writing the same book over and over 
again—as too many of us do—is condemned to have no 
precise knowledge of anything on earth. 


A Mayor. 

The Mayor of Gaillac came again to the hotel ordinary 
to-night ; and again wore his hat—extremely on one side— 
throughout the meal. He is an enormous man, very high 
and very fat, with pendent cheeks that almost flap ; dirty, 
untidy, probably nearing seventy; thumbs turned well 
back; walks with the help of a reliable stick. He speaks with 
a most pronounced Southern accent, and between speeches 
he mumbles quite inarticulately at considerable length. 
He had sat all the afternoon at a table in front of the 
hotel, ingurgitating steadily. But he showed no sign of 
intoxication. At dinner he drank a bottle of white wine, 
and to begin with insisted that it must be sufficiently sec. 
If it wasn’t sec he would have no use for it. By happy 
chance it proved to be sufficiently sec. He tasted it with 
the gestures of an immensely experienced drinker. He 
related in fullest detail how he would go after game with 
a stick, and how sometimes he had dogs that would hunt 
entirely by themselves. He was gigantically boring, to 
match his size. Before dinner was over he had a rival 
in the shape of a bald angler from Toulouse, also with 
a powerful Southern accent. The latter explained that as 
he was a fisherman he didn’t care for the taste of fish. 
His leading subject was local avarice. He had an employee 
with no relative nearer than a second cousin, who deprived 
himself of nearly everything except life in order to save. 
The fellow was positively worth 150,000 francs, and yet 
wouldn’t indulge in coffee—no, not coffee !—and in winter 
he burnt old newspapers instead of firewood. The Tou- 
lousain recounted things with an irritating elaborateness. 
He would dramatically startle you with some statement, 
and then add in a quieter voice: “I will now tell you 
why,” or “I will explain why.” 

Later this Toulousain was joined by a friend, also bald, 
and they made a pair of typical Southern French bourgeois. 
Their characteristics seemed now to be accentuated. 
And their two leading characteristics were certainly a 
powerful interest in food, drink, and physical comfort— 
the yarns they relentlessly span of adventures in hotels 
and of what they had eaten or declined to eat !—and a 
refusal to recognise that women were women. With women 
they were consistently rosse, and very rosse. In particular 
they talked at length to two girls without even the slightest 
momentary admission that girls are entitled by universal 
usage to certain chivalries of manner and tone. Latin 
hardness unashamed, perhaps unconscious; but anyhow 
intensely disagreeable. 


MEDIZ2VAL. 

We climbed to Cordes. It stands theatrically on a 
hill, whose final slopes were something like a ladder up 
into a loft. A gradient of one in one, or perhaps two in 
one. These slopes had to be climbed to be believed. As 
we approached the centre of the town we passed under one 
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massive gateway after another, each commanding a sharp 
corner. Nearly all the towns round about are on hills 
and built to be impregnable against assault ; but Cordes 
was pre-eminent among them. It was almost the oldest. 
It made St. Antonin and Caylus and Figeac look modern. 
Gothic houses with carved fronts; medieval. It seemed 
to me that they might have been built for the Schoolmen, 
and that therein Nominalists might have sheltered from 
the murderous attacks of Realists. But not beautiful, 
merely antique. The only beautiful thing I noticed in 
Cordes was the rosace in the church. The town, however, 
is a most marvellous historic monument, and apparently 
quite unvisited by the curious. The landlord of the café 
where we drank fine tea was a manufacturer of embroidery 
and wanted to show me his manufactory. I refused to 
see it, holding that in Cordes manufactories ought not 
to exist. 


Tue SCALE oF THINGS. 

We travel and learn. The theatricality of Cordes and 
of Penne is as nothing to the theatricality of the chateau 
of Bruniquel; set, too, amid river scenery of the first order. 
The clotted picturesqueness of the whole district begins 
to cloy after a week or two; there is too much of it, and 
it is altogether too scenic. We returned to St. Antonin 
by train, nauseated with picturesqueness. Driving home 
from St. Antonin to Fenayrols, M. Roucoucoule, the 
hotel landlord, told us that he drove people to and from 
the station gratis, because if he charged he would have to 
pay 70 or 80 francs for a licence and it would not be 
remunerative. This shows the scale of things here. And 
I learnt also that a tobacco bureau brings in 70 or 80 francs 
profit per annum. And, further, I learnt that the excruci- 
ating cracked bell which wakes me every morning at 
4.30 is the Angelus. It is rung by a woman at no salary. 
Once a year—or was it twice a year ?—she makes a collection. 
Some contributors give her an egg, others a sou. But when 
the landlord of the hotel (to her the symbol of shameless 
luxury) gave her ten sous, half a franc, she was not satisfied, 
and said gloomily: “‘ Ca vaut bien ga!” 


OMELETTES, Soup, AND WINEs. 

To-day, there being a great influx of guests, the landlord 
constituted himself the chef, and the lunch was unusually 
good. The omelette in particular had a success. All the 
gourmets and gourmands present agreed that a man could 
make a better omelette than a woman. A woman could 
not leave an omelette alone. She worried it; she cooked 
it too much, and unevenly. On the other hand, all agreed 
that a woman would make bouillon better than a man, 
because she took more care of it, skimmed it more con- 
scientiously, and so on. I felt that all the talkers knew 
profoundly and passionately what they were talking about. 

When these people begin to talk wines they never stop. 
It was a great wine-gossip day. I learnt that you can 
“age” wine by heating it to 75° Centigrade, and that you 
can give red wine the characteristics of maturity by mixing 
with it 25 per cent. of white wine. Everybody agreed 
that the department produced fine wines, and the white 
wines of Gaillac were continually spoken of with high 
respect. A post office inspector who came in for dinner, 
a man of very superior education and bearing, seemed at 
once to establish himself as the leading wine expert of the 
table. He asserted that for forty francs the piéce (sufficient 
to fill over two hundred bottles) you could buy the very finest 
in the district. There was a lot of talk about the extreme 
difficulty, almost the impossibility, of obtaining authentic 
wines—that is, wines which actually were what they pre- 
tended to be. This applied specially to champagne. As 
for Bordeaux, the dealers from Bordeaux came to the 
department, and to the neighbouring departments, and 
bought wine freely, which was sent to Bordeaux and 
thenceforward was Bordeaux. The department of Tarn-et- 
Garonne was famous for its excellent Bordeaux! The 
inspector said that most of the great brands were farmed 
out and the money had to be paid whatever the yield was. 
Hence a certain quantity of Chateau Blank simply had to 
be found each year—from somewhere! He showed why 
the dodge of selling the yield “ on the vine ” (sur pied) was 
so tempting to the vine-grower. He said that there were 
Searcely any pure French wines left, Californian plants 
being grafted on to everything. I understood that at 


forty franes the piéce wholesale, the grower can make a 
good living; at thirty francs profitable business becomes 
difficult and uncertain. Of course the general conclusion 
was that the vineyard industry was in a bad way. In 
France, as in England, it is rare to meet a man of business 
who does not anticipate ruin within a few years. 

THe Hore Starr. 

The waiter left unexpectedly this morning, a week before 
his time was up, having found a place in a café at Toulouse. 
The landlord was not in the least disturbed. Pauline is now 
cook, chambermaid, and waitress—with often a dozen or 


more at table. She manages quite well. (Oh, country 
hotels in England!) My mature impression of M. 
Roucoucoule’s establishment is that it is a very sound 


proposition at six francs a day. Good table and too much 
to eat. Excellent wine. Cleanliness fair. Sanitation fair. 
Service quick and willing, but a little slow at meals, which 
are not always prompt; everybody genuinely anxious to 


oblige. No extras. No attempt to “ make a bit.” Large 
rooms. Simple but just adequate furniture. No carpets, 


unless you count bedside rugs as carpets. Not a doormat 
in the place. Too many flies. 
Tue Station Starr. 

The landlord told me that the railway station of Fenayrols 
is manned by one woman, who does everything. She shuts 
and opens the gates at the level crossing, works the signals, 
deals with the goods-traffic, sells tickets, collects tickets, 
cleans, and keeps the accounts. Passengers are compelled 
by by-law to help her with heavy luggage. Two years ago 
she was paid thirty francs a month; she now gets fifty 
francs. Her husband is head platelayer for this section of 
the line, and earns eighty francs a month. In summer she 
is grossly overworked. But in winter, the landlord posi- 
tively assured me, “sometimes not a single passenger 
alights at Fenayrols in a fortnight.” 


STONE-BREAKING. 

We talked to an old stone-breaker on the road. He 
he had lost his wife, son, and daughter-in-law, all in the 
last nine months, and now lived quite alone at St. Antonin. 
He had fought in the war of 1870. For each heap of broken 
stones he received thirteen sous, and by good work he could 
do one heap in the morning and another in the afternoon, 
making twenty-six sous (thirteen pence) a day. “ It’s not 
bad,” he said, pleased with his situation. But he had to 
walk over three miles each way to and from his job. “ That’s 
nothing,” he said. “ If you knew how I used to have to 


walk when I was young ——! ” ARNOLD BENNETT. 


(To be continued.) 


said 


MARCEL PROUST 


= ARCEL PROUST like a 
breach of confidence to read it in a newspaper. 
It is the price you pay for loving public 
characters, suddenly to see in cold, hard print a name 
that you have murmured and cherished and wrapped up 
in warm folds of intimacy. Out they walk of the firelit 
room you have known them in, suddenly dispossessed, 
belonging not to themselves or you but to the world, 
a foundling, a pauper on the public rates of admiration. 
When I first met Marcel Proust he had written Swann and I 
had not read it. In fact, I sat next to him without the 
preparations that are prejudices or the anticipations that 
are frustrations—I knew that he had written a book 
I remembered that it had had a review in 
the Times Literary Supplement which had left 
impressions on my mind, impressions fortunately 
vague to be a guide to conversation. Gently, deliberately 
he drew me into that magic circle of his personality with 
the ultimate sureness of a look that needs no touch to 
seal it. How am I to describe the sense that his conversa- 
tion gave you? Like a sea anemone it kept drawing 
in and opening out. One’s thoughts in his company like 
those tight paper circles in crackers which, put into water, 
expanded into flowers. Insensibly you were drawn into 
that intricate cobweb of iridescent steel, his mind, 
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which interlacing with yours, spread patterns of light and 
shade over your most intimate thoughts. Marcel was 
never a monologist. Sometimes he talked at length, but 
always he made you feel that your thoughts were the 
accompaniment to his words. You didn’t interrupt 
because you were so much a part of what he was saying 
that a word would be a separation. When you did say 
something he would look at you, and the reflection of your 
idea would play over his face. 

When he was talking he listened to your thoughts ; 
when you were talking he gave you his. He never got 
up till dinner, and rarely then. To see him at all you 
had to reserve spaces in your life as you put a bag on a 
seat in a railway carriage. He always asked you to dine 
at the Ritz. Once he had been in love with someone who 
lived there; he had acquired the habit. Also, far more 
permanent than a transitory passion, the head waiter was 
a dear friend of his. The dinner was always exquisite 
without being fantastic, unobtrusive but enormously 
expensive. He would sit in his fur coat in the suffocating 
restaurant drinking black coffee and eating nothing— 
“Comme c’est impossible de lire Swann! Je viens de 
l’essayer,”’ and then “‘ Racontez moi la vérité sur le Lord 
Mayor de Cork, Céleste (his enchanting femme nécessaire 
of a maid) et sa soeur sont d’un avis différent.” 

We walked into the lounge and talked till half-past 
eleven. The lights began to be turned out. ‘ Rallumez!” 
“‘Car je veux partir, mais je ne veux pas avoir |’impression 
qu’on me congédie.” 

After ten minutes of a light so bright that we could 
hardly see we departed. Two hours later my front door 
bell rang. Marcel walked in. “ Je n’avais pas fini ma 
conversation,”’ he explained, and sat talking till four. 

His relations with the monde were a strange mixture of 
exaggerated taste and an exaggerated distaste. It provided 
him with delights and hates, each it seemed to me dis- 
proportionately great. In the case of disloyal friends he 
followed up the proofs of their perfidy with the science of a 
detective looking for clues or the passion of a lover seeking 
for tokens. But it was curiosity, not revengefulness. 
His malice evaporated in certainty. 

A very distinguished person wanted .to meet him, It 
was arranged that he should come in after dinner. At 
10.80 the conversation had died a natural death. At 
10.45 it was suffering an unnatural resurrection. No one 
had anything that they wanted to say, in consequence 
of which everyone was laboriously saying something next. 
At 11.15 Marcel Proust arrived. He went up to the lady 
(whose claims to fame were not intellectual), apologising 
for his lateness. 

** Monsieur Proust, vous écrivez ? ” 

Smiling down (if he loved you he smiled up), “ Peu, 
rarement, difficilement, jamais.” 

““Comme vous me ressemblez peu,” she exclaimed 
triumphantly. ‘“ Moi j’écris trés facilement.” 

Afterwards I asked him about it, ‘‘Hereusement elle 
m’a parlé de ses livres et pas des miens.” 


I remember vividly the last time I saw him. I had 
been in America, and he had written me those wonderful 
letters of his—like filet lace they were, written first one way 
and then the other. He was ill, and I went to visit him 
after dinner. First there was the hideous cold ante-room, 
where everything that could be plain was a pattern and 
everything that could be flat was an excrescence. In the 
middle stood a portrait of his father on an easel. Hard, 
varnished and ugly, permitting—like the rest of the room 
—no compromise with beauty. The cold was so great 
that one felt like a fish being kept fresh. Finally I was 
shown into his room. There were the cork walls I knew 
so well, helping, or supposed to help, his asthma, and 
there was the resolute assertion that a room is a bed and 
a waiting room, something you leave with your thoughts 


and return to with your pains. I was trying to express 
something very complicated, apologising because my 
French was lagging behind, though of course I knew that 
even in English they were thoughts which would not 
commandeer words. He smiled with half his mouth, as 
he always smiled when his mind was giving you a bene- 
diction. ‘* Vous colonisez la langue Frangaise,” he said. 
In front of us were some biscuits and some champagne. 
And I felt as I always felt with him, as if I walked into 
a pool—the pool of his personality in which one moved 
slowly and ecstatically, detached from life. Caught in his 
gleaming web, spinning ever further through the air on 
some thread of his fancy, all the time you remained yourself, 
because he loved you to be yourself, and because out of 
the abundance of his generosity he created you in his own 
image. ELIZABETH BIBESco. 


SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM* 


E QUINCEY in his essay “On the Knocking at the 
D Gate in Macbeth” thus apostrophises Shakespeare: 
““Qh, mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of 
men, simple and merely great works of art, but are also like 
the phenomena of Nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars 
and the flowers; like frost and snow, rain and dew, hail- 
storm and thunder, which are to be studied with entire 
submission of our own faculties, and in perfect faith that 
in them there can be no too much or too little, nothing 
useless or inert—but that, the further we press in our 
discoveries the more we shall see proofs of design and 
self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye had seen 
nothing but accident!” The passage is characteristic of 
a phase of Shakespearean criticism which came in with 
the romantic movement at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and only at the very end of it began to thin 
away. That Shakespeare can only be profitably studied 
“with entire submission of our own faculties ” is a notion 
which still unconsciously influences nearly all critics, except 
those who are either remarkable for not possessing a bump of 
reverence, or are preachers of a morality which is offended by 
his royalism and epicureanism. The aim of criticism has 
been to show, since Shakespeare could not err, that apparent 
defects are really subtle merits, and as much ingenuity has 
been expended upon this task as upon defending Holy 
Writ. The influence of what may be described as the De 
Quincey attitude towards Shakespeare still appears in the 
self-consciousness of those who point out defects, and in 
the inclination of the reading public to regard all such 
demonstrations either, mercifully, as paradoxes, or, more 
unkindly, as attempts at self-advertisement on the part 
of the would-be clever. Mr. Bernard Shaw, when he first 
pointed out the limitations of Shakespeare’s understanding 
of life, was subjected to both charges; Mr. Frank Harris’s 
remarkable study, Shakespeare the Man, never received the 
respect it deserved, because “the man” he discovered be- 
hind the plays was too fallible and human. I am ignorant 
of recent German Shakespearean criticism, but I expect 
that the tradition of Gervinus is still strong enough in 
Germany to have prepared an unfriendly reception for 
Riimelin’s Shakespeare-Studien eines Realisten, or more 
recently for Professor Schiicking’s Character Problems in 
Shakespeare's Plays. 

Coleridge, though the pardon and marriage of Angelo 
at the end of Measure for Measure moved him to a cry of 
protest, took up fundamentally the same attitude as 
De Quincey, and discussed the characters in the plays as 
though they were “ phenomena of Nature.” Finding, for 
example, Iago’s account of his own motives utterly in- 
sufficient, Coleridge decides that Iago’s soliloquy is an 
example of “the motive-hunting of a motiveless malig- 

* Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays. By L. L. Schicking. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
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nity.” “‘ How awful it is!” he exclaims. ‘“ Yea, whilst 
he is still allowed to bear the divine image, it is too fiendish 
for his own steady view—for the lonely gaze of a being 
next to devil, and only not quite devil—and yet a character 
which Shakespeare has attempted and executed, without 
disgust and without scandal!” A comment which implies 
that Shakespeare had a deep purpose in supplying Iago with 
inadequate motives. 

Professor Schiicking’s book is a remarkable one. It 
may be crabbed, but in the end it will be cribbed. It will 
be a death blow to subjective Shakespearean criticism 
which aims at finding the most beautiful, and incidentally 
the most modern, interpretation, regardless whether or not 
that is also the most probable one. His book offers a 
method to Shakespearean exegesis : 

Shakespearean exegesis has hitherto started almost exclusively 
with the most advanced side of his art, and has sought to judge 
all the rest from this. But Shakespeare’s art-form is in fact a 
mixture of the most highly developed with quite primitive elements : 
on one side an inexpressible delicacy and subtlety in the por- 
traiture of the soul, on the other aids and props to the under- 
standing of the most antiquated description, as well as elements 
in the plot uncritically adopted and never properly fused into the 
play of character. ° An historical understanding of Shake- 
speare is to be reached only by taking him much more literally 
than we have been wont to do, his art as more naive, his methods 
as frequently far more primitive. 

The question which Professor Schiicking always asks himself 
first is, What was the probable attitude of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries towards incidents and passages in the 
plays which either perplex or disappoint the modern reader ? 

The popular theatre for which Shakespeare wrote arose 
out of an anonymous obscurity, like that from which the 
cinematograph is just beginning to emerge to-day. He 
appears to have been most reluctant to relinquish 
the old popular features; the bloody head, the Clown 
whose jokes and discourses interrupt his tragedies 
and are filled with allusions to contemporary events 
which have no bearing on the play (cf. the doorkeeper’s 
jokes about the trial of the Jesuit Garnet in Macbeth). 
The better educated part of the audience probably despised 
the laughter raised by the gravedigger’s reference in Hamlet 
to a well-known pub, just as Ben Jonson despised Shake- 
speare’s anachronisms. Professor Schiicking shows how 
many things become clear when it is remembered that 
Shakespeare wrote for a naive audience 

Modern drama presupposes that no spectators are 
present; Shakespeare’s stage was surrounded by them 
on three sides ; dramatic devices which to us seem clumsy, 
to them seemed natural. The relation between actors and 
audience was utterly different. The monologue was a 
means of explaining the character to the audience; it 
was not an attempt at psychological realism. Thus we 
often find Shakespeare’s characters expressing frankly harsh 
views of themselves. Iago calls himself a_ villain, 
Lady Macbeth calls her intentions “ fell,” her actions 
“ cruelty,” Edmund tells us he is “ rough and lecher- 
ous,” Cloten recounts the scoundrel orders he has 
given. His good characters expound themselves in 
a similar manner; Cordelia describes herself in lan- 
guage only natural in the vain, yet vain she is not meant 
to be; Brutus asserts that it is an honour to be slain 
by a man so fine as he (V. I. 59), yet he is not meant to 
be a boaster; Cesar expatiates on his greatness to such a 
pitch that it is difficult for a modern actor not to make 
him a braggart, and Brandes has even asserted that that 
is the character Shakespeare intended him to possess ! 

But Iago and Cloten are not to be taken as cynics because 
they describe their behaviour as “ knavery” or “ villainy.” 
These speeches are not realism but indications to the 
audience how these characters are to be judged. They 
resemble those scrolls which in primitive pictures proceed 
out of the mouths of figures in them, inscribed with 
the legend: “I am, ete.” And from this follows an 

important critical principle, that “if we wish to 





know how the author himself wants us to under- 
stand his characters, we must in every case look closely 
at what they say about themselves, and we ought to take 
these utterances far more seriously, and see in them a more 
direct expression of their author’s intentions than our 
modern dramatic technique would allow us to do.” 

Equally striking is the way in which Shakespeare makes 
his villains do justice to the nobility of their victims. 
Oliver, who tries to murder his brother, and even seeks to 
burn him alive, speaks of Orlando as “ full of noble desire, 
of all sorts enchantingly beloved”; Edmund praises Edgar; 
Iago, though he suspects Othello of seducing his wife, says 
that the Moor is of “a constant, loving, noble nature’’; 
Macbeth speaks of Banquo’s “‘ royalty of nature,”’ and with 
great admiration of him. ‘ We see clearly that the villains 
in Shakespeare are not allowed to appear as honest charac- 
ters even in their own eyes, and that the noble characters 
must be noble even in the eyes of their wicked enemies.”’ 
Shakespeare’s art swings perpetually “* between an advanced 
realism, unfettered by tradition, which allows characters 
instinctively conceived to work out their relations in 
unrestricted liberty,” and this submission to traditional 
practice which ignores the facts of life and character. One 
of the main principles of Shakespearean .exegesis must 
therefore be to take literally, as mere plain statements, 
what the characters say about themselves and each other, 
and to avoid interpreting these comments as though the 
utterance of them threw subtle sidelights on the speaker's 
own character. 

We must avoid that mistake also in the case of the 
“* set speeches ’ which were delivered at the audience from 
the apron stage, such as Polonius’s farewell speech to 
Laertes, which, by its ripe wisdom and dignity, has given 
critics much unnecessary trouble, as being inconsistent 
with the old man’s “ plentiful lack of wit.” Shakespeare 
is indifferent to breaking the unity of character on such 
occasions, and on others he is capable of exchanging 
the point of view of the speaker for that of the audience. 
“Done like a Frenchman: turn and turn again,” Joan 
of Arc exclaims in an aside, which expresses an English 
rather than a French view of the French character. “ Acting 
out of character was perfectly familiar to the dramatic 
art of the time.” 

There is no doubt that Shakespearean drama still bears 
distinct traces of its primitive origins; its principal aim was 
to achieve the greatest possible episodic intensity. The 
subordination of parts to a comprehensive dramatic idea 
is a criterion which was imposed in the following period 
under the influence of the classics, and Shakespeare’s art is 
still half-medieval. When Shakespeare made Hamlet, 
after speaking with his father’s ghost, refer to 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, 


or the childless Lady Macbeth say, 


I have given suck and know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me, 


he never dreamt that he would set critics explaining away 
these contradictions. The amount of subtle speculation 
which has been wasted upon discrepancies in his character- 
drawing is appalling. Goethe was right when he said to 
Eckermann: “The poet on every occasion makes his 
characters say what is effective, right and appropriate to 
the situation, without troubling overmuch to reflect whether 
the words may not possibly come into apparent conflict 
with some other passage.” 

Another cause of the disagreements between character 
and motive, in which Shakespeare’s interpreters have sought 
for hidden meanings, is that Shakespeare usually borrowed 
his plots, or took his stories from someone else, while he 
developed the emotional life of his characters to a pitch 
far beyond what was consonant with the crude or ram- 
shackle framework of the action. As Professor Schiicking 
says: “It is a necessary aspect of the emotional trend 
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of his creative activity which makes him inclined at all 
times to build impulsively at once in marble . . . rather 
than to spend a lot of time over the dry calculations of a 
ground-plan and the erection of a scaffolding. Therefore, 
he is apt to hold on to a motive which he has once found, 
and generally manages—at least in King Lear, though 
hardly in the very monotonous Love’s Labour's Lost—to 
make a virtue of necessity.” Professor Schiicking’s book 
is not a book of esthetic criticism, but it is of the first 
importance in clearing the ground for true appreciation. 
This is the conclusion which it most clearly and enter- 
tainingly brings home to us: in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, Shakespeare’s art remains the art of clear and 
precise statements; it abounds in primitive methods, and 
we must understand these methods if we are to grasp what 
he actually wanted to convey to his audience. 

The less complicated and the more natural, therefore, the 
solution of the difficulties we attempt, the more we endeavour to 
make the given ideas suffice for an explanation, the fewer the 
unexpressed ideas we introduce, the greater is the probability 
that we shall hit upon the correct meaning—that is to say, the 
meaning intended by Shakespeare himself. We are justified, as a 
rule, in adding a motive only when no sense results without it. 
And whether a sense results must be ascertained from the point 
of view not of our time but of the Elizabethan age and in con- 
nection with the whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic activity. Here 
the necessity of literary research comes in. 

DesMoND MacCartuy. 


Music 
AN AMERICAN MUSIC CRITIC 


VERY now and then, but less frequently than 
is desirable, I have a serious misgiving as to 
the value of writing about music. This mis- 
giving, as all writers know, is intensified upon 

contemplating the writings of others. 

I have just been reading a volume entitled Musical 
Portraits : Interpretations of Twenty Modern Composers,* 
and my misgiving has, for the time being, changed into 
a horrible certainty. I have read these interpretations, 
and they seem to me as irrelevant and unnecessary 
as most other interpretations. On the other hand, 
this may be wrong. It may be that I am jealous. 
This book comes from America. I recognise in myself 
insidious growths of anti-Americanism, which can only 
mean that I am not feeling well; so I open the book 
again and my eye lights upon the concluding paragraph 
of a chapter on Wagner : 

The men of to-day, all of them, stand directly on his 
shoulders. It is doubtful whether any of us, the passive 
public, would be here to-day as we are were it not for his 
music, 

I recognise my own voice. It is horrible. I shudder 
as a reader of THE New StTatresMAN must shudder 
when he reads some utterly meaningless and pompous 
declaration of mine. Surely I cannot be as bad as 
all that ; let me look again : 

For each individual there is a period, varying largely in 
extent, during which his existence is chiefly a process of 
imitation. In the sphere of expression, that submission to 
authority extends well over the entire period of gestation, 
well into the time of physical maturity. There are few men, 
few great artists even, who do not, before attaining their 
proper idiom and gesture, adopt those of their teachers and 
predecessors. 

How new in thought, how novel in expression that is ! 
It comes out of the same chapter on Wagner ; but there 
is no reason why it should not have been put into the 
chapter on Franck or on Debussy—any chapter would 
have made an equally convenient home for it. That 
is the beauty of writing about music ; you just ramble 
on, saying whatever comes into your head, certain that 
it will apply equally well anywhere. No attempt at 





* Musical Portraits. By Paul Rosenfeld. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.) 


form or design is necessary. Wagner, Moussorgsky, 
Strauss, at the head of your chapter will provide all that 
is required by giving the reader one definite idea of 
what you are talking about. 

Under his touch the symphony, that most rigid and abstract 
and venerable of forms, was actually displaying some of the 
novel’s narrative and analytical power, its literalness and 
concreteness of detail. 


Whom do you think that is about? But it doesn’t 
really matter who it is about unless it means something. 
What does it mean? Let us repeat very slowly and 
quietly to ourselves over nothing stronger than a cup 
of tea or cocoa those words: ‘“‘ The symphony .. . was 
actually displaying some of the novel’s narrative and 
analytical power.’” What Novel? and what Symphony ? 
as Blake might have said. The novels of Mr. H. G. 
Wells or the novels of Miss Ethel M. Dell? Even the 
works of Mr. H. G. Wells do not provide us with some- 
thing definite and determined which we can call 
‘** Novel” and thus contrast with our “ symphony.” 

Of The Wheels of Chance and The New Machiavelli, 
which is our “novel”? But are we any likelier to 
find our “‘ symphony”? Between Haydn’s “ Clock” 
symphony and Scriabin’s “ Poem of Fire,” how are 
we going to choose? Useless, then, to ask to which of 
our author’s T'wenty Modern Composers this extract I 
have quoted is to be applied, for it is as nearly meaning- 
less as any collection of words can be. 

Let us prospect a little further : 

The new steel organs of man have begotten their music in 
Le Sacre du Printemps. For with Strawinsky, the rhythms 
of machinery enter musical art. 

Let me cool myself and recover from that “ Strawinsky.” 
Let me revenge myself by saying that Mr. Paul Rosen- 
weld reminds me of Mr. Sam Weller. I cannot, how- 
ever, see the connection between Strawinsky and 
machinery. He certainly uses a large orchestra for 
Le Sacre du Printemps, and there is a certain pounding 
monotony of rhythm in that work which might remind 
one of an electric power station, if that rhythm could be 
isolated from the general character of the work, but 
when Mr. Paul Rosenweld goes on to declare 

There are come to be great, weighty, metallic masses, 
molten piles and sheets of steel and iron, shining adamantine 
bulks. Contours are become grim, severe, angular. Melodies 
are sharp, rigid asymmetrical. Chords are _ uncouth, 
square clusters of notes, stout and solid as the pillars that 
support roofs, heavy as the thuds of triphammers, 

I feel nothing but admiration for Mr. Rosenweld and 
I forget all about Strawinsky. This is perhaps the 
ideal way of writing about music. The musical critic 
who can make you forget all about the composer or the 
composition which is, nominally, his subject is as 
sufficient in himself as any music-hall turn that holds 
the audience’s attention. It is a complete justification 
for his existence, and I am sure that Mr. Rosenweld is 
as capable of carrying us away with him in a descrip- 
tion of Strawinsky as the first musician to give effec- 
tively the sense of nature as he is in describing Strawin- 
sky as the machine-man of music. Here, for example, 
is what Mr. Rosenweld says about Strawinsky upon 
another page, having momentarily forgotten all about 
machinery : 

He seems to bring into music some of the power of the 
Chinese artists who, in the painting of a twig, or of a pair 
of blossoms, represent the entire springtide. He has written 
some of the freshest, most rippling, delicate music. Scarcely 
a man living has written more freshly or humorously. April, 
the flowering branches, the snowing petals, the clouds high 
in the blue, are really in the green, gurgling flutes and watery 
violins. 

Well, now, I might have written that myself! I 
cannot give Mr. Rosenweld higher praise. Unfor- 
tunately, I fear I might have written a great deal of the 
other stuff which I find in Mr. Rosenweld. I am 
afraid, on the whole, there is very little to be said for 
either of us. W. J. TURNER. 
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. work, whose thoroughness is of another description. 

Current Literature Proust, too, is profoundly esthetic in his response to 
experience, and this implies so fundamental a difference 

BOOKS IN GENERAL between any writer of whom that can be said and any 


other of whom it cannot, that it makes superficial resem- 
blances, due to both reflecting in their work a whole environ- 
ment, uninteresting. On the other hand, I do see an 
analogy between Proust and Petronius ; Proust, too, is an 
fortune, perhaps some four or five thousand s year, which arbiter elegantiae, and no one who is not amused by, or who is 
diminished in recent years, When he was quite young, out ofsympathy with, the application ofsuch standards tolife, 
in his easly twenties, he published o little volume of will find much of Proust s writings trivial and unreadable. 
sketches and essays, Les Plaisirs et les Jours (Calmann Animus quod verdidit - 
Levy), now out of print. It contained a remarkable Mines tet at on tet a Snaatne vereat 
sketch called La Fin de la Jalousie, which has strong ,, ae ut ; - _ eg , 
affinities with Swann’s love story. He was recognised at . The mind longs for what it has lost, and is wholly occupied 
once by “ the passionate few ” as a man with rare literary 1" conjuring up the past.” That quotation from the 
gifts, and Anatole France dedicated one of the stories in Satyricon would have made a perfect motto for Proust's 
L’Etui de nacre to him. It would be a mistake therefore 00k. It is an odd coincidence. J 
sae publication ef Cte — —— = hm — Readers of Ruskin’s Preterita may have been astonished 
long consecutive novels, in 1918. But the narrowness of en weeny s claim to be the possessor of “the most 
my citi: Tubsedemi mhatiiinelines Gm endian: ta themes Sen analytical mind in Europe. ; If I remember right, he 
his failure to find a publisher. hee La Nouvelle Revue — ory _ beerpen: Sag his va judgment of himself. 
Frangaise, which afterwards became so strong a supporter, nto Rg ae: ns pt Psy } peewdd are he qe = a the 
d it down. He published like another triumphantly S97)78 0: AnoUhel wihcas Rowever exagg cee oe Saeee 
turned 1 ae I * sion, does emphasise the peculiar quality which he himself 
successful author, Maurice Barres, at his own expense. considered to be his master quality as a writer. Proust 


ARCEL PROUST died in Paris on November 18th. 

He was only fifty-one years old. His father 

was a Professor of Medicine; his mother, 

Mdlle. Weyl, was a Jewess. He inherited a considerable 


, was a great admirer of Ruskin. 
The Jeunes Filles, the second, appeared five years . E ms - 


7 
later, and its sequel, Le Cété de megs mag: during The qualities which appealed to him in Ruskin were a 
the — ve aa in two ‘a. md were to capacity for rapture and this intense analytical faculty 
have been eight volumes in all. After the appear- qedicated to impressions made upon him by material 


ance of the Jeunes Filles, Proust was awarded the objects. Proust possessed both himself, otherwise two 
Prix Goncourt. A volume of parodies and criticisms, fen could hardly be more different. His analysis of his 
Pastiches et Melanges, is the only other book which we jmpressions is more patient and minute than Ruskin’s; 
have by him, together with some scattered articles, the the impetus, in his case, is never moral fervour, but 
most remarkable of which is an essay on Flaubert s style the resemblance is there; both make an extraordinary 
which appeared in La N ouvelle Revue Francaise, January, jntellectual effort to discover what is behind the impres- 
1920, and two very extraordinary pieces, Une Agonie and sions which have excited them. Proust traces to the last 
Un Baiser (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, January and February, tiny filament root the sources of his impressions of joy, 
1921). These, no doubt, will be collected, and it is rumoured peauty or disgust. He never rests until the confused 
that there is a long fragment of the continuation of Ala ideas which have exalted him have been dragged up into 
Recherche du Temps Perdu — existence. daylight. Describing one of his walks as a boy (Swann, 

pp. 165-168) and his literary ambitions he says: “ Alors, 
bien en dehors de toutes ces préoccupations littéraires et 
ne s’y rattachant en rien, tout d’un coup un toit, un reflet 
de soleil sur une pierre, l’odeur d’un chemin me faisaient 
arréter par un plaisir particulier qu’ils me donnaient, et 
aussi parce qu’ils avaient l’air de cacher au dela de ce que 
je voyais quelque chose qu’ils invitaient a4 venir prendre 
et que, malgré mes efforts, je n’arrivais pas & découvrir. 
Comme je sentais que cela se trouvait en eux, je restais 
la, immobile, 4 regarder, a respirer, a tacher d’aller avec 
ma pensée au dela de l'image et de l’odeur. Et s'il allait 
rattraper mon grand-pére, poursuivre ma route, je cherchais 
a les retrouver, en fermant les yeux; je m’attachais a me 
rappeler exactement la ligne du toit, la nuance de la pierre 
qui, sans que je pusse comprendre pourquoi, m’avaient 
semblé pleines, prétes a s’entr’ouvrir, 4 me livrer ce dont 
elles n’étaient qu’un couvercle.”” It was thus, too, that 
Ruskin looked at a church, a street, a picture, a face ; 
he stared at the object till he believed he had discovered 
the scent of its exciting power in something else behind it. 

. * . 

Proust has been compared to Henry James. In the 
preface of that charming book, A Little Tour in France, 
which Messrs. Heinemann have recently republished (7s. 6d. ), 
James says: ‘“* From the moment the principle of selection 
and expression, with a tourist, is not the delight of the 
eyes and the play of fancy, it should be an energy in every 
way much larger ; there is no happy mean, in other words, 
I hold, between the sense and the quest of the picture, 
and the surrender to it, and the sense and the quest of the 
constitution, the inner springs of the subject—springs and 
connections social, economic, historic.”” There are relations 


. . . at s t bey é bvious appearances of value to us. 
mentary unit, comparable also to a genius whose reputation that soon get beyond all obvi appearances of 


i ; } . > rg > 1 Ss S ivé > & ) ofou id, and is 
is borne upon a far smaller fragment, Petronius Arbiter.” Their value becomes thus private and profour i ; 
* * * only to be represented by the process—the quieter, mostly, 


For my own pert, I do not see the affinity between Proust the better—of absorption and assimilation of what the 
and Balzac. Proust’s methods are those of the miniaturist, relation has done for us. Proust’s genius was to find the 
though they are devoted to a picture on the scale of a most complete expression of this process. 
fresco, and such an analogy does not hold good of Balzac’s AFFABLE Hawk. 


He also translated beautifully, though he could not 
speak a word of English, Ruskin’s book on Amiens 
Cathedral, and over the signature Dominique he contributed 
a series of articles on the “ Salons” of Mme. Madeleine 
Lemai, the Princesse de Polignac and hostesses. I do not 
know if he publicly acknowledged these. They were 
elaborate, long and subtle; perhaps they too will be 
collected. The best literary portrait of him has been 
drawn by M. Paul Morand, Ode 4 M. Marcel Proust, and 
Proust afterwards contributed a preface to M. Morand’s 
Tendres Stocks. His fame reached England about the 
year 1919, and it has continued to flourish intensively 
perhaps rather than extensively. Proustians, like Stend- 
halians and admirers of Henry James, are conscious of 
being united by a peculiarly intimate bond. 

7 * * 


After the publication of his first early book, Proust 
became an inconspicuous but esoterically important figure 
in society, until ill-health, and perhaps satiety, withdrew 
him into a life of almost complete retirement. How far 
he disappeared completely from those circles where his 
company was so highly valued I do not know, but to many 
who had eagerly sought his company it probably seemed 
that this young man was one who had had his day. Perhaps 
they thought about him as the fashionable friends of Swann 
thought about Swann, after he became entangled with 
Odette. Meanwhile, Proust was writing in his bed the 
book which not a few judges of literature consider the most 
permanent and important work of fiction of the twentieth 
century, a huge book, “ comparable,” as the excellent 
notice in the Times of November 20th said, ‘‘to his master 
Balzac, if the Comédie be regarded as a coherent and frag- 
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THE GREATEST GOVERNESS 
IN THE WORLD 


Mme. de Maintenon. By Mme. Saint-René& TAILLANDIER. 
With a preface by Paut Bourcet. Translated from the 
French by Lapy Mary Loyp. Heinemann. 15s. 


Those who have been born great the world greets with a 
respectful bow; but its heart goes out to those who have 
achieved greatness or had it thrust upon them. Some may 
not find it easy to decide whether Mme. de Maintenon belongs 
to the second or the third of these categories (though there 
would appear to be little doubt). But in any case love of 
le drame has kept interest in Mme. de Maintenon alive, and of 
books about her there is no end. Attractive she is not, nor 
ever can be. Where Mme. de Caylus failed in her exquisite 
Souvenirs, Mme Taillandier cannot succeed, for all her agitated 
rhetoric, nor M. Bourget, for all his morose sentimentality. Born 
in a prison, Mme. de Maintenon ended up in the bed of the 
greatest monarch in Europe, by the practice of one method, 
perfectly described by M. Bourget. 


She practised the science of approach, the manifold dexterity of 
which is so wonderfully described by Virgil when he makes his 
Dido, imploring her sister to appeal to Aeneas, exclaim : 

Sola viri molles aditus et tempora noras. 


Further, in an age of much freedom of manners, she realised 
in her own phrase that the best social passport is une conduite 
irréprocheable. The story is, to my mind, an unpleasant 
one. But allowing for her point of view, Mme. Taillandier 
tells it well, and it is eminently worth the telling. 

Frangoise d’Aubigné was born in prison in 1635. Her father 
was Constant, the feckless son of the mighty Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
who sums up in his amazing person all the virtues and vices of 
sixteenth century France, “‘ grand batailleur,” to quote M. Anatole 
France, “homme de ressource, bonne lame, bonne plume, 
mauvais compagnon, sans peur, sans scrupule, poéte et brigand, 
honneur de lettres, peste publique, un des derniers tyranneaux 
de la France féodale, moins Huguenot qu’on le dit et assez 
traitre, avec des poussées de rude honnéteté, qui lui donne 
une mine d’homme antique, de héros de Plutarque.” Her 
mother was the daughter of Constant’s Catholic gaoler, and 
the marriage was hurried up to save the lady’s reputation. 

Shortly after the birth of Francoise, Constant was released, 
took his family to Martinique to make his fortune, and died 
there. Mme. d’Aubigné, embittered and impoverished, returned 
to Europe to litigate. Francoise was thrown from one aunt 
to another, finally settling down in the Catholic faith, opposite 
the lodging of the tortured, paralysed, laughing Scarron, perhaps 
the most charming man of his generation. His eye fell on 
the pretty Francoise, and, partly because he thought of taking 
a cure in the tropics, partly out of mere kindness, married her, 
being then forty-two and his wife sixteen. “I preferred him 
to a convent” was, later, Mme. de Maintenon’s somewhat 
disagreeable comment. 

It was Francoise d’Aubigné’s first step up. 

Much emotion, including some by Mme. Taillandier, has been 
spilt over the “ unnatural union.” This is nonsense. People 
talk as if Mme. Scarron’s whole life was spent nursing an invalid ; 
and Francoise was very fond of invalids. In truth, Scarron 
died when his widow was but twenty-four, having introduced 
her to all the best society of the day, gained her many admirers, 
including Ninon’s favourite lover, Villarceaux. Though her 
conduct had probably been absolutely irreproachable she had 
had quite a good time. The early years of her widowhood were 
spent with straitened means, but in the best society. Half a 
Protestant, she still had no taste for the convent. 

In 1672 she took her second step, becoming responsible for 
the rapidly-increasing family of Louis XIV. and Mme. de 
Montespan, and in 1674 she moves to Court, which she was 
scarcely to quit till the death of the King. Originally, both 
the King and the Montespan hated the Vve. Scarron. All 
three were jealous of each other and of the children. Even 
the widow got disheartened. But one day, as the King saw 
Vve. Scarron bending ostentatiously over another woman’s 
children, the royal heart, still lacerated by the sallies of the 
Montespan, was touched. “It would be fine to be loved by 
such a woman,” he remarked. Vve. Scarron was quite willing 
to oblige. The governess was to displace the wife (if so 
Montespan can be called) in the affection of the husband. 
The same game is being played to-day in a hundred middle-class 
homes. Vve. Scarron, now called Mme. de Maintenon, had 
taken the third step. 


More self-confident, she now openly associated herself—entirely 
in the interests of the kingdom—with Bourdalone, Bossuet and 
the parti des sérieux, who, intent on a religious reaction, 
wished to begin by cleaning up the Court, as if it were 
Hyde Park. The Montespan was losing her grip. The 
Fontanges reigned a day in her place and fell dead in her 
twentieth year; nor was the Montespan quite successful ip 
avoiding suspicion of having poisoned her. The King suffered 
a violent revulsion, and Mme. de Maintenon had taken her 
fourth step. 

She devoted herself absolutly to bringing the King and Queen 
together, gaining a tremendous reputation for doing so. But 
when the Queen died in 1683,she was observed to be in a state 
of almost uncontrollable agitation. Still, she dropped no 
mask in private life. When the King returned with her from 
his wife’s deathbed, she made as though she would retire to 
her own apartments, “but M. de la Rochefoucauld took her 
by the arm, saying, ‘This is not the time for you to leave the 
King alone; he needs you.’”’ Perhaps she was not sorry to 
stay. Widowhood was thought to be unnatural to Louis, 
‘Pray for him,” she writes to her ghostly counsellor, “he 
needs it to endure a state so contrary to his nature.”” And so 
contrary to his nature he found it that in 1685 he married 
Mme. de Maintenon. Her conduite irréprocheable had brought 
her into port at last. 

At the moment of the marriage, Louis XIV. had reached 
the pinnacle of his glory. The next thirty years was to be a 
period of almost unbroken disaster, much of which has been 
attributed, though not quite justly, to the influence of Mme. de 
Maintenon. There is no doubt that in her feeble way she was 
opposed to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; the 
Dragonnades and the war of the Spanish Succession, but the 
intriguante, who had gained her way to an unexampled though 
equivocal position because she knew the “viri molles aditus 
et tempora,” was unlikely to do more, even against her wishes, 
than inflate the arrogance of the King. The witty Montespan, 
the brilliant Soubise, their faults were evident and many. 
But, with advancing years, and amid increasing shadows, 
they might have exercised over the orgulous monarch an influence 
beyond the power of the perfect Maintenon. She was happier 
amid the repulsive sentimentalities of Saint Cyr. 

Such, at any rate, is one view of the matter. There is, 
however, another, and those who wish to know what it is cannot 
do better than turn to her latest biographer, Mme. Saint 
René Taillandier. F. B. 


LONDON AND MR. MACHEN 


Far-Off Things. By ArtrHuur Macuen. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Of the books which have yet to be written, two of the most 
exciting are ‘‘ The Influence of Climate on National Genius and 
Character,” and “‘ The Effect on the Artist of Transplantation 
to Surroundings Obviously Unsuitable.” I would recommend 
these as subjects to any young man who is looking about for a 
thesis for a degree, and can tell him that for the second subject 
he would hardly find better material than there is in this volume 
of Mr. Machen’s recollections. Mr. Machen’s books have been 
so varied in matter and issued at such long intervals that his 
reputation has suffered. Often one meets men who only know 
his Hieroglyphics—that impassioned defence of ecstasy against 
competence, of desire against satisfaction ; others, again, only 
know the early stories in which he gave the reader of the ’nineties 
a new thrill, while during the Great War he became, for 
a time, almost well known as the man who invented the Angels 
at Mons. Far-Off Things should appeal to a larger public than 
any of his previous books; and it contains the key to much 
in his past work that has seemed at times perverse or too posi- 
tively indignant. Mr. Machen was born at Caerleon, and 
lived there as a boy, and his transplantation to London, to the 
hardship of life on a pound a week, to the dreariness of ‘“* rooms,” 
the indignity of suburbia, the black hideousness of outer London 
where Willesden and Harlesden meet in works of horrid utility, 
at once opened in him a vein of terror and strange beauty, and 
closed more natural channels of expression in which he might 
have accomplished something more perfect, more equable and 
more serene than anything he has yet done. 

In form Far-Off Things is a narrative varied with philosophic, 
social and esthetic comment. Mr. Machen rarely defends 
himself or his theses in his book. He is content to fling his 
preferences at the reader, and let him explain them if he wishes 
to take the trouble. ‘‘ All realism,” he writes, “ is unpopular, 
and de Quincey was eminently a realist, . . . I define realism 
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as the depicting of eternal, inner realities—the ‘things that 
really are’ of Plato—as opposed to the description of transitory, 
external surfaces; the delusory masks and dominoes with 
which the human heart drapes and hides itself.” Here he has 
condescended to explain a little; and the passage should be 
remembered by all who wish to understand Mr. Machen’s 
wsthetic, which is more briefly expressed in the haughty sentence 
that: “vital literature is something as remote as you can 
possibly imagine from the short stories of the late Guy de 
Maupassant.” If you find this decisive intolerance merely 
tiresome or eccentric, Mr. Machen is not for you. I confess that 
to me his extreme definiteness of opinion, his radical attitude to 
esteemed reputations, and his resolute determination to judge 
for himself are refreshing, coming as they do from a mind which 
is well stored with great literature, and from a man whose 
enthusiasms are as extravagant as are his prejudices. 

Most of Far-Off Things can be enjoyed by readers who have 
no particular interest in xsthetic criticism. Mr. Machen has a 
rare ability to recall for us a London which is now being quickly 
forgotten. When he came to London the journey from Newport 
took six hours ; and he came to a London which still had smoke 
on the Underground, when there was no Kingsway, and when 
the Strand was—let Mr. Machen tell: 


We went out for a short stroll before eating, and for the first 
time I saw the Strand, and it instantly went to my head and to 
my heart, and I have never loved another street in quite the same 
way. My Strand is gone for ever ; some of it is a wild rock-garden 
of purple flowers, some of it is imposing new buildings; but one 
way or another, the spirit is wholly departed. But on that June 
night in 1880 I walked up Surrey Street, and stood on the Strand 
pavement, and looked before me, and to right and to left, and 
gasped. No man has ever seen London, but at that moment I 
was very near to the vision—the theoria —of London. 


Mr. Machen goes on to make a comparison between London 
of 1880 and London of to-day, insisting that the town of forty 
years ago was far more impressive, more splendid. He makes 
his point without at all insisting that the old was better—but 
merely that the more ceremonial dress of gentlemen, the magnifi- 
cent horses, the liveried men servants, the absence of cheap 
shops from the big streets—all these gave to the West-End of 
London in 1880 “something of glitter and splendour” that 
has now passed away. Himself he had not much part in that 
splendour, though he never grumbles at his drudgery in a 
publisher’s, or his hackwork as a translator—only I feel that his 
miserable wage and his inadequate food put him into a mood 
when he saw the outer suburbs as more savagely hideous than 
they really are. Yet when he had sickened at Hendon or 
Wormwood Scrubs, he would come back to his beloved Strand, 
the very finest street in the world, “ before they destroyed it 
with their porphyries and their marbles, and their Babylonian 
fooleries and fagades of all sorts ” : 

There was no plan, no design about it, no uniformity ; its houses 
were of all shapes, sizes, periods and heights ; it had no more been 
designed than a wild hedgerow has been designed. And there, 
exactly, was its infinite and subtle and curious charm. Nothing 
would be more urban or urbane than the Strand; and yet it had 
grown, as the green bank grows, as the cathedrals and the country 
houses of England grew from age to age, gathering beauty as they 
increased. . . . And with all the curiosity and vanity, and oddity 
and richness of the Strand, it had the while a manner of snug 
homeliness and cosiness and comfort about it which was quite 
inimitable. To be in the Strand was like drinking punch and 
reading Dickens. 


There will be not a few men who were boys in the eighties 
or ‘nineties who will say ditto to that. Other changes are 
disastrous—we swear at or lament the present devastation of 
Regent Street, but the loss of the old Strand and its little side 
streets is irreparable. How cold and dusty and draughty are 
the stalls in Charing Cross Road compared to the old, murky 
stalls in Booksellers’ Row! How one’s heart aches for the 
Tivoli, and how one shudders at the unseemly width which now 
fronts the barbarous masses of the Cecil, the Savoy, and the 
reconstructed Simpson’s ! 

Still, much as Mr. Machen loves and understands London, 
his heart is in his native Gwent, and some of the best of this 
book deals with his boyhood there, and with the later years 
when, worn out by London, he returned to Caerleon-on-Usk to 
recuperate and to translate the Heptameron of Margaret of 
Navarre, “‘ for the sum of twenty pounds sterling.”” The other 
day I heard of a young man who was offered fifteen pounds 
for a version of ten of Moliére’s plays, and a publisher who 

id an artist eighteen pounds for some fifty black-and-white 
illustrations. The Strand may have changed, Mr. Machen, 
but there are things in London which will never alter, until the 
day comes when each desperate artist, the author by wireless, 
the draughtsman by electric signs or sky-writing, broadcasts his 
masterpieces to the world. E. R. 


ed 


° LAST POEMS 


Last Poems. By A. E. Housman. Grant Richards. 1922. 5s. 


If there is anybody who reads every book of verse which 
is published and every review of every book of verse, he js 
probably the inmate of a lunatic asylum, so his opinion neeq 
not be considered. But even those who only occasionally 
pick up the grinding chain as it comes clanking off the wheels 
of the daily, weekly, and monthly press, examine a few links, 
and then drop it again—even these, while retaining their Sanity, 
will be familiar with a kind of melancholia, a weary wondering 
whether this thing called poetry is worth all the religious awe 
which the human spirit has poured before it. Is the moon 
really a monthly phenomenon? Even the most devout lose 
faith sometimes and wonder if Shakespeare was a mountebank 
and Shelley had a bee in his bonnet. To such the appearance of 
Last Poems is a revelation and a sign. When doubt is every- 
where, here is a book about which there is no doubt at all. 

The little collection of forty lyrics is bright with romance 
from cover to cover, and the romance is not the dead echo 
of nineteenth-century incantations, but the old, authentic 
magic that is common to The Rape of the Lock and Prometheus 
Unbound. It is the romance called poetry. The flame that 
plays round the stanzas of The Shropshire Lad is the curiously 
clear one that is only lit by midnight oil. It is classical in the 
right sense of the word. Indeed, Sir Walter Raleigh used to 
point to one of the poems in that volume (“* With rue my heart 
is laden”) as the nearest approach in the whole of English 
literature to the classical spirit. One thinks of the best of 
Catullus : 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
where it is as though all else had been burnt away and love, 
left alone with death, had begotten song upon her. So is it 
with the best of Housman. 

Four poems in the new volume strike a slightly new note. 
These are “ Eight-o’-clock,” which for its rhythm and diction 
might have been written by Mr. de la Mare, “* Epithalamium,” 
“Hell Gate,” and the magnificent lyric, ‘‘ No. XXXVL,” 
which is foreign to Mr. Housman’s normal mood; for it has 
only the very remotest personal significance : 


West and away the wheels of darkness roll, 
Day’s beamy banner up the east is borne; 
Spectres and fears, the nightmare and her foal, 

Drown in the golden deluge of the morn. 


But over sea and continent from sight 
Safe to the Indies has the earth conveyed 
The vast and moon-eclipsing cone of night, 
Her towering foolscap of eternal shade. 


See, in mid heaven the sun is mounted ; hark, 
The belfries tingle to the noonday chime. 
Tis silent, and the subterranean dark 
Has crossed the nadir, and begins to climb. 


Otherwise Last Poems is simply a continuation of The Shropshire 
Lad. It might very well be interleaved with that volume and 
the whole published as one under the former title. Higher 
praise is scarcely possible. 

The philosophy expressed in both volumes is the philosophy 
of courageous despair. It is not new; it is Vigny’s “ souffre 
et meurs sans parler.” Nevertheless, its most perfect expression 
in the English language is all contemporary. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, Mr. Santayana, and others are still doing it in prose. 
But it is The Shropshire Lad and Last Poems which will stand as 
the most perfect embodiment of pathetic defiance, the little bible 
of the spirits who know no god but Sleep. 

The weaknesses in both volumes are sentimental ones. It is 
a mistake common to pessimists to believe that sentimentalism 
turned upside down ceases to be sentimentalism, and even Mr. 
Housman occasionally drops into brutality and expletive : 

We for a certainty are not the first 
Have sat in taverns while the tempest hurled 
Their hopeful plans to emptiness, and cursed 
Whatever brute and blackguard made the world, 
and : 
Oh let not man remember 
The soul that God forgot, 
But fetch the county kerchief 
And noose me in the knot, 
And I will rot, 


while it must be admitted that “ the girl he loves the best” 
is no better than she should be at the end of a poem call 
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“‘ Spring Morning,” whether she welcomes him with laughing 
eyes or “ rouses from another’s side.” It is the children’s teeth 
which are set on edge. Tennyson’s sentimentalisms did not 
grate on a generation which shared his optimism, and Mr. 
Housman’s have not yet grated on one which shares his 
pessimism. Yet they are so few that it seems ungracious 
to comment on them at all. One thing is certain: if they were 
twice as many, they could never shake A. E. Housman from 


his secure place among the English poets. 
O. B. 


M. BAUDOUIN ON PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Studies in Psycho-analysis. By Cnartes Baupourn.  Trans- 
lated by EDEN AND CEDAR Pavut. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

Psycho-analysis is a term which is often very loosely applied. 
Originally invented to describe the theories and methods 
elaborated by Professor Freud, it has since been widely extended. 
As M. Baudouin uses it, it includes the theories of such men 
as Dr. Jung, who has, we believe, himself repudiated it, and 
Dr. Rivers, who was far from being a whole-hearted Freudian. 

In France, as M. Baudouin tells us, psycho-analysis has aroused 
only a little interest. This fact he attributes partly to French 
chauvinism and partly to the extravagance and obscurity of 
some psycho-analytic writers (Dr. Freud himself, it should be 
said, he regards as a man of genius). From his vantage point in 
the neutral city of Geneva, M. Baudouin tries to reconcile 
enemies and to guide French feet through the tangle of the 
German jungle. 

Whether it was with the view to making the subject less 
unattractive to French readers or not, M. Baudouin has been at 
pains to establish connections between the concepts of psycho- 
analysts and those of others, and especially of French psycho- 
logists. The theoretical part of the book consists largely in an 
attempt to restate psycho-analytic concepts in terms of an 
associationist psychology. 

To give an example of M. Baudouin’s method, we may 
describe his treatment of the concept of ‘ Condensation.’ 
Condensation is a term used by Freud to describe the fact that 
dreams are much less rich in content than are the latent thoughts 
from which they arise. Some of the latent thoughts may find 
no representation at all in the actual dream, or elements which 
have a common characteristic may combine together to give 
rise to a compromise formation. To take an illustration from 
Freud’s Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis, a dream 
may contain a figure ‘‘ which resembles A in appearance, but 
is dressed like B, pursues some occupation like C, and yet all 
the time you know that it is really D.”” This condensation, 
according to Freud, serves to lay special emphasis on some 
characteristic common to A, B, C and D. It does not matter 
what the common properties are, and they may, indeed, be 
‘*manufactured where at first sight they would seem to be 
lacking.” 

M. Baudouin accounts for the phenomenon on the ground of 
“‘ affective association.” Any two ideas tend to be associated 
when they are tinged with the same emotion, even if the emotion 
has ceased to be conscious. This is the principle of ** evocation.” 
Condensation “* resembles evocation, but the ideas (images) are 
forced instead of being merely associated. Condensation is an 
extreme form of affective association.” Unfortunately it is 
not quite clear whether Mr. Baudouin thinks he can account 
for all condensation (in the Freudian sense) by this mechanism, 
which it is difficult to believe, or whether he wishes to confine 
the term to those instances to which his theory will apply, in 
which case it might have been better to employ another word. 

With regard to the “* function ” of condensation, M. Baudouin 
has a suggestion to make which will probably not be accepted 
by Freudians. Condensation is at the root of creative imagina- 
tion. Association by contiguity and similarity have the function 
of helping us to adapt ourselves to external reality as it is. 
Condensation, the process by which we combine in our minds 
phenomena tinged with a similar emotiona) tone, enables us 
to imagine new combinations in accordance with our own 
affective needs and to adapt external reality to suit ourselves. 
In dreams condensation “‘turns aside from its main aim.” 
Dreams, like play, are an outlet for pent-up energies, and here 
condensation is pursued for its own sake, for the fun of the 
thing as it were. This is one of the main mechanisms by which 
dreams are produced. 

A chapter is devoted to ‘* Psycho-analysis and Suggestion.” 
It appears that the author’s methods are a kind of combination 


of the two. He believes that auto-suggestion is free from the 
objections which Professor Freud and his school raise against 
the more usual methods of suggestionists. It is doubtful how 
far Freud would agree. Let us take an example of how the 
mixed method works out in practice. If during the course of 
a sitting the patient says he is unable to produce any free 
associations to some idea, M. Baudouin will take out a watch 
and declare that the missing association will appear within the 
next five minutes. Within the next five minutes the association 
usually appears. This is all very well if you are merely seeking 
to find out something that has been suppressed, but not if you 
are looking for what is causing the suppression, and it is the 
analysis of instances which is the main object of the Freudian 
analyst. 

Two-thirds of the book are filled with cases in illustration 
of the author’s theories. The analyses are, of course, from the 
Freudian point of view, very superficial; but then M. Baudouin 
would probably regard the “deeper” and more elaborate 
analyses of the Freudians as being based upon very questionable 
theory. We believe that both would agree that the main 
therapeutic value of M. Baudouin’s methods depends less upon 
analysis than upon suggestion. A. 8. 


IRISH HISTORY 


Ireland: From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Roperr 
Duntor. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Dunlop’s task was not an easy one; that of writing a 
History of Ireland in about as many words as a newspaper might 
devote to a couple of months’ news from Ireland. “ Brevity,” 
as he thinks, may be the soul of history as of wit, but to be 
brief on the subject of Irish history is not a way of escape from 
charges of partisanship ; for it is not the facts of Irish history 
that are so much in dispute, as their interpretation and relative 
importance. Mr. Dunlop’s management of the facts, the 
proportions he gives them, will not satisfy everyone. For instance, 
they will not satisfy the orthodox Gael of our days. Nor can 
we quite credit his own assertion that “ historically ” Ireland 
is not Jess remote to him than ancient Egypt. A few lines 
further on in the Preface he asks not to be thought unsympathetic 
towards the men who have fought for the national independence 
of Ireland, and in the body of his book there are dozens of 
turns of phrase, revealing an Englishman’s native concern for 
Ireland, which is not that of a Frenchman or of an Egyptian! 

Mr. Dunlop divides Irish history into six periods. ‘ Celtic 
Ireland to 1169" composes the first section ; follows the story 
of the Norman Colonists (1169-1541), and then that of the 
Conquest and Plantation (1541-1641). From the point of view 
adopted by most writers on Irish history nowadays, Mr. Dunlop 
has devoted too little space to Celtic Ireland, and rather too 
much to the Rebellion and Settlement (1641-91), and to 
Protestant Ascendancy (1691-1800). The final section, “* The 
Struggle for National Independence,” is a summary in about 
forty pages of O’Connellism, Parnellism and Sinn Fein; a 
summary in which facts, necessarily limited in number, are 
allowed wholly to speak for themselves, with rather dry results 
inevitably. With regard to O’Connell alone Mr. Dunlop permits 
himself to express an enthusiasm. Both here and in the rest 
of his book Mr. Dunlop certainly achieves impartiality ; if a 
foreigner were to come upon Irish history for the first time in 
these pages, he would never guess himself to be reading about 
a people accused on the one hand of unparalleled incapacity for 
self-government, and praised on the other (so Thierry praised 
the Irish struggle for liberty) for having offered the “ noblest 
example in history.” 

Upon certain controversial questions of Irish history Mr. 
Dunlop is quite definite; these questions are the origin of 
early Irish civilisation ; the nature and effects of the first English 
invasions: the character of the Rebellion of 1641 and of the 
Patriot Parliament: the Penal Laws. The Penal Laws, he 
says (at issue here with a good part of modern opinion) were as 
rigidly enforced as any other law. Mr. Dunlop attributes the 
discovery of Ireland to the Phoenicians, and believes that many 
so-called religious monuments of Ireland represent Phoenician 
settlements ; ¢.g., Dun Aengus in Aran. Another interesting 
opinion to which he adheres places considerable limitation upon 
the extent of Gaelic conquests in Ireland ; although the language 
and influence of the Gael spread over the whole island the 
basic element of the population (he holds) remained pre-Gaelic. 
Not only this, but many of the ruling houses of the South were 
only semi-Gaelic—for example, the O’Briens, the MacMurraghs, 
and the MacCarthies. Ulster, strange as it may sound, was the 
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dominion of the pure Gael. In opposition to contemporary 
historians of the “‘ Sinn Fein” school—with whose arguments, 
politically-purposed though they are, every writer on Ireland 
should have some acquaintance—Mr. Dunlop regards the Norman 
incursion into Ireland as a genuine English conquest, the first 
of many, the others being James the First’s plantation of Ulster, 
and the Cromwellian, Williamite and Union Settlements. For 
the Sinn Fein school of historians, on the other hand, Gaelic 
culture and the Gaelic order retained their ascendancy until the 
Battle of Kinsale in Elizabeth’s reign ; submerged subsequently, 
for many generations, they only reappeared as by a sort of 
miracle, with Dr. Hyde and Mr. Griffith in our own day! The 
reader of Mr. Dunlop’s book, if he sought from it a theory of 
Irish history, would find one very similar to that which did 
service for the older generation of Irish nationalists—a generation 
which recognised the important part played by the English 
colonists in the formation of the national tradition. Grattan 
does for the Williamites and Cromwellians what the great Earl 
of Kildare had done for the Normans in Ireland—creates for 
his people a new patriotism ; but the real founder of modern 
Ireland, Ireland a nation, is Daniel O’Connell, a figure who 
demands to be rehabilitated by the pen of some Irish Strachey. 
Mr. Dunlop wrote long ago an excellent life of O’Connell ;_ he is 
still his admirer ; and only in the (necessarily) few pages which 
he can devote in so short a history to the work of a single man 
does he abandon the monotonous impassivity which characterises 
all the rest of his narrative. ‘Say what one will, it was O’Connell 
that created the Irish nation.” J. M. H. 


PLANT LORE AND MAGIC 


The Old English Herbals. By Exeanour Sinciarr Rope. 
Longmans. 2ls. 

The author, who has already shown her enthusiasm and 
knowledge in A Garden of Herbs, has produced another delightful 
book. It is handsome enough to adorn the drawing-room table, 
but we hope it may be read, for it tells a story of great interest, 
and one that is in some degree novel. English herbalists have 
been celebrated before ; Turner and Gerard have been exhibited 
in their choice flowers of expression, but we do not remember 
seeing an account for ordinary readers of the Saxon Leech Book of 
Bald. It belongs to a time when wicked elves and other unseen 
powers of incalculable behaviour were fully believed in, and 
incantations were as important as medicinal simples. It is 
difficult to ascertain the extent of the native contribution to 
plant-lore, because information from abroad came early. The 
herbals of later date were frankly founded on foreign prede- 
cessors. One sage adopted the work of another without any 
hesitation, and Gerard was one of the worst of these cribbers. 
Wood blocks were handed round, and though they represented 
flowers, they were often ill guides to their habit and appearance. 
Some of them please us as decorations, but artists with a due 
sense of observation did not arise or get their work before the 
public eye until the time of Albrecht Diirer. The author deals 
with the confusing debts to predecessors and adds thorough 
Bibliographies at the end ; but these are more matters for the 
specialist than for a writer in search of quaintness and beauty, 
who begins with Saxon elves and foreshadows a twentieth- 
century return of fairies—less theatrical, we hope, than those 
guaranteed by Sir Conan Doyle. The choice of attractive 
passages from herbals is well made, and folk-lore turns up every- 
where. The mandrake had a long reign, and the barnacle geese 
which grew at the end of plant stalks were vouched for by 
Gerard, though ridiculed long before by Roger Bacon. The 
reasons for this curious legend have been explained by a French 
zoologist. Parkinson’s Paradisus, which is now available in a 
good facsimile, is delightful in many ways, not least in preserving 
old English names, for which the author has a proper enthusiasm. 
** Gilliflower ” has certainly not gone out yet as a common name, 
and is ultimately Greek, English as it looks. Further identifica- 
tion of plants with their scientific names would have been 
welcome. The little Eyebright has a long reputation for the 
cure of the eyes. It is Euphrasia in Latin, which reminds us 
of Milton’s Euphrasie, and that fine adjective which Francis 
Thompson made in his Anthem of Earth, ‘eyes uneuphrasied 
with tears.”” The chapter on “ Herbals of the New World ”’ is 
largely new to us. Our innocuous “arrowroot”’ is supposed to 
have been an antidote against the effects of poisoned arrows 

but the “wound herb for shottes of arrowes”’ is not identified 
by Monardes, a Spanish doctor whose herbal went through four 
editions in English. ‘“‘ Joyful Newes out of the Newefounde 

World”’ seems a suitable title to-day for an account of luxuries 


now common. ‘The American Physitian”’ describes chocolate 
made into “‘lozanges” which “* exceed a Scotch-man’s provision 
of Oatmeal and Water, as much (in my opinion) as the best 
Ox-beef for strong stomacks exceeds the meanest food.” The 
“lozanges” certainly seem a better arrangement than Pepys’s, 
of putting chocolate into his morning drink. We learn that the 
plantain is a weed that accompanied the Englishman in America, 
Later, we think, the white man’s plant was Datura, the Thorn- 
apple, now known in America as Jimson Weed, which has long 
been recognised as an intoxicant and, being introduced into 
England about 1597, was “ dispersed through this land” by 
Gerard. Monardes gave what is probably the first picture of 
the tobacco plant in print. The Red Indians used to chew 
tobacco on a journey when they lacked meat and drink—a 
custom compared to hungry bears chewing their own paws! 
On its introduction into this country tobacco was credited with 
wonderful cures. It was less disgusting than other remedies, 
which only a strong race of men and women could have survived. 

The effect of simples on the mind, as well as the body, is 
notable throughout. People in earlier days sought to be 
“merry” by means of remedies, and recipes were given for 
practicaf jokes on unwelcome guests—mixtures causing a tem- 
porary stupor, like the yellow tobacco in a pipe half-filled with 
salt which knocked Coleridge over when he was canvassing for 
“The Watchman” at Birmingham. We do not know why the 
English vervain is not identified with the sacred verbena of the 
Latins. It is common in Italy. Shakespeare is national rather 
than learned in his reference to plant-lore: 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities 


exclaims the Friar in Romeo and Juliet. Cole’s Art of Simpling 
tells us that a Warden of New College, almost fourscore years old, 
found health in digging, and adds that 
Gentlewomen if the ground be not too wet may doe themselves 
much good by kneeling upon a Cushion and weeding. And thus 
both sexes might divert themselves from Idlenesse and evill com- 
pany, which oftentimes prove the ruin of many ingenious people. 


As late as the seventeenth century every woman was sup- 
posed to know how to prepare herbs and simples, and the still- 
room books are still worth considering, if anyone has time 
nowadays for slow and careful work. “A Bath for Melancholy” 
and ‘‘Bathes for the Face” might both be used to-day, and we 
feel quite inclined to try “‘A Soothing Quiddany of Jelly of the 
Cores of Quinces.”” As for old remedies, some of them are no 
doubt intimidating, but we remember a village styptic which 
was much more effective than well-advertised English and German 
preparations we have used since. Vv. R. 


THE OFFICIAL VIEW OF AFRICA 


The Partition and Colonisation of Africa. By Str Cuarves Lucas, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Lucas was for long a distinguished official of the 
Colonial Office, and the impress of those long years at Whitehall 
is to be detected upon the pages of his book. The book itself 
had its origin in lectures delivered at the Royal Colonial Institute 
to a study circle of teachers of the London County Council. Sir 
Charles in one place says that his ‘“* pages have no concern with 
controversy,” and in a sense that is true. His lectures are, for 
the most part, a bare record of facts, of the slave trade and the 
explorations, of missionary enterprise, of the scramble for and 
partition of Africa, and of the African campaigns of the great 
war. In so far as any historian can be impartial and objective, 
Sir Charles Lucas succeeds in being so; his facts are facts, and no 
one can possibly deny it. When he says, for instance, that “ in 
1877 the Sultan (of Zanzibar) offered to Sir William MacKinnon, 
the head of the British India Company, a concession of the 
whole of his mainland coast-line, but the British Government 
would not take up the offer,”” you may be quite sure that that is 
a fact for which he can quote his chapter and his verse. The 
book is packed full of such facts. They are official facts recorded 
in Blue Books and White Books, sanctified in State Papers, and 
apotheosised in imperial histories. And only the official facts 
find a place in Sir Charles Lucas’s pages. That is why, of course, 
he says so naively that he has no concern with controversy. But 
a man must be very naive indeed to think that he can affect to 
record the history of the partition of Africa and “ have no 
concern with controversy.” Sir Charles gave to the teachers 
only the official facts with regard to the Sultan of Zanzibar and 
with regard to Africa, north, east, south, and west, and he 
thereby gave to those teachers only the official view of Africa 
and African history. But those facts and that view are them- 
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@ You will shortly be considering the 
subject of Christmas Gifts, and will 
have to decide to whom the overflow 
of your charity shall be given. 


@ May we put in a plea for those little 
ones of Russia, victims of famine and 
disease, whose claim is that of 
innocence and childhood ? 


NATIONAL BARRIERS FALL DOWN 
BEFORE THAT BROTHERHOOD 
WHICH KNOWS NO BOUNDARIES. 


Little Russians appeal to us dumbly for 
help. We must not deny them the shelter 
of our sympathy, we must succour them 
because they are suffering, because 


THEY ARE OUR CHILDREN, 
WE CANNOT FAIL THEM 


and we know that you will not fail us. 


Gifts of money should be earmarked Friends’ 
Relief Committee, and sent to Room 5, Russian 
Famine Relief Fund, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be 
sent to The Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with The Russian Famine Relief Fund 
and The Save the Children Fund in the “ All-British” 
Appeal for the Famine in Russia. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE 
was written for YOU. It explains lucidly the principles underlying the 
system of living and of treatment known as Nature Cure. Good health is 
your birthright. This book helps you to get it and to keep it. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE 
By CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 
5s. from your Bookseller, or 5s. 3d. post free, direct from the Publishers :— 
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“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
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the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
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selves the controversy. Sir Charles might with equal justice 
claim that he had no concern with the controversy over Free 
Trade and Protection, if he stated the case for Free Trade and 
entirely ignored that for Protection. His book is, in fact, of 
value only in so far as its readers remember that throughout it 
gives a severely official view of highly controversial and com- 
plicated facts and events, and also, perhaps, because it records, 
in a rather jejune manner, a large number of details about the 
partition of Africa. But the reader should never forget to be 
on his guard: for instance, when Sir Charles remarks that 
** it would have been much better if the American Government 
had from the first acted as the British Government did in regard 
to Sierra Leone, and either annexed Liberia or placed it under 
definite American Protectorate and control. Liberia has been 
an object-lesson in the disadvantages of self-determination for 
the negro race as contrasted with tutelage by the white man ” ; 
that is an obiler dictum upon a most controversial question. 
Again, when he says that “ it cannot be doubted that Europeans 
had a perfect right to go into and settle in South Africa, that 
the natives had no more right to molest them than they had to 
molest the natives, and that preserves for barbarism cannot be 
maintained on the ground that when whites come among natives 
they always get the better of the natives,”’ he is not only defi- 
nitely taking sides in the controversy with which he had said a 
few pages back that his book had no concern, but he is also not 
even giving a fair statement of the case with which he happens 
not to agree. L. F. W. 


THE COMPLEAT COUNTY 
The Marches of Wessex. By F. J. Harvey Darton. Nisbet. 16s. 


Of the making of books about counties there is no end- 
There are learned text-books on their fauna and flora, their 
ecclesiastical architecture or their antiquities ; practical hand- 
books on their more expensive hotels ; general gossipy historico- 
geographical guides which leave our minds 


Stunn’d and worn out with endless chat 
Of Will did this and Nan did that. 


Far though we are from wishing to disparage this output, 
which, indeed, contains many excellent things, we cannot 
pretend as a rule to be stirred by the news of an addition to it. 
But The Marches of Wessex is a book to make some little stir, 
for it has a plan and a quality of its own which put it altogether 
out of the ordinary. 

The plan is divulged by Mr. Darton himself in his preface. 
He began twenty years ago, he says, to write of the admirable 
fitness of Dorset for walking tours. But the more he walked 
there, the more he learnt of England, and he modified his original 
idea. ‘‘ It seemed to me that here, on the frontier of England 
(for Dorset was really that until late in the Middle Ages), I had 
the true story of England ; not the extremes of romance and war 
and politics, but the mean. So I changed my plan, and have 
tried to do or combine three things in each chapter of the book 
—to sketch very slightly the main tendency of English history 
in a series of epochs ; to apply that history to its local exhibi- 
tion in Dorset, and, finally, to describe a string of places, within 
the compass of a reasonable day’s walk, in which some remains 
of the epoch dealt with are still patent.”” This is a bold under- 
taking—to carry us, without loss of interest or confusion, 
from the time before the flood down to the abolition of the 
Agricultural Wages Board, to show us the great men and the 
small men of the ages—abbots and admirals, politicians, labourers 
and poets—in the right place and the right perspective, to keep 
our feet on an unknown track, our eyes on a view of the sea 
or a village under the hill, our brains busy with Charles II. or 
Bubb Dodington or Barnes’s poems or Hardy’s novels or the 
rope-makers of Bridport, and last, but not least, our appetites 
whetted by the promise of Blue Vinney and cider in the bar- 
parlour of the “‘ King’s Arms ’’—in short, to give us not a county 
scrap-book but the “ compleat county,” a unity in time and 
space and an individuality which is outside time and space. 
Mr. Darton has achieved that not merely by his literary skill, 
but by the strength of his passion for Dorset. He came years 
ago—from the outlandish region of Kent, we believe—and fell 
in love with Dorset, as a man falls in love with a woman. And 
his love has endured and grown, and is the inspiration of every 
page of his book. There are some pages which are too senti- 
mental, and where the style is rather too precious. But Mr. 
Darton is fundamentally sincere, and it is because of his sincerity 
that, wherever he takes us on one of his “ reasonable day’s 
walks,” to the Golden Cup or Marshwood Vale or the Chesil 
Beach, in the eighteenth century streets of Blandford or among 


twentieth century seafarers and farm labourers—his places and 
his people are all alive. Mr. Darton, in a word, makes you feel 
Dorset. He does not ask you to feel that it is better than 
Devonshire or Yorkshire, but only that it is rural England 
and very good in itself. 

Not, indeed, that Dorset is quite without blemish. There are 
some of the works of man which try Mr. Darton severely, 
There is Weymouth, for instance, ugly and mean, with its 
Jubilee clock “of iron painted yellow and green, in the 
Public Lavatory style, with a sort of bas-relief of Victoria on 
each of its sides.” There are spoilt churches, and a spoilt inn 
at Lyme Regis (we, too, know how great a spoiling that is !), 
And there are “ wire-pulling landlords, builders, motorists, 
wealthy hermits, embattled Americans and other legless mons- 
ters’ to confound the pedestrian and the lover of Nature. 
But if you hold with Hazlitt that “the soul of a journey is 
liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, do, just as one pleases,” 
Mr. Darton can still offer you a wide choice—for solitude, the 
sea and the Downs, Cranborne Chase and the great heaths and 
a thousand hidden lanes; for human company village inns 
with good cheer and friendly poor men to talk with you in the 
rich Wessex dialect. (Touching this dialect, by the way, we 
should like to know by what authority Mr. Darton asserts 
that the word “thic” is a collective adjective meaning 
“of this kind.” ‘“ Thic” throughout Wessex is surely a 
plain demonstrative adjective or pronoun, and means rarely 
“this,” nearly always “ that ’’—‘ that” pure and simple.) 
It is with these poor men that Mr. Darton ends his book. There 
has been, no doubt, some improvement in the lot of the agri- 
cultural labourer since the evil days of the Tolpuddle martyrs, 
and two years ago a new world seemed to be opening for him. 
But that promise has slipped away from him, and the moneybags 
and masters of our age are still content to leave him half a serf. 
It is the labourer who is, as Mr. Darton sees, the real blemish 
on the fairness of his beloved county. Cc. M. L. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Authorship: A Guide to Literary Technique. By A Weii-KNnown 
AuTHorR. Parsons. 6s. 

*“*A well-known author’s”’ recipe for authorship reminds us of 
the magnificent prelude to so many of Mrs. Beeton’s masterpieces. 
“Take twelve eggs.”” Who could not be a cook if twelve eggs were 
to be had for the taking; who could not be an author if the nine 
laws declared by Ruskin to be the basic principles of artistic 
creation, the laws of principality, repetition, continuity, curvature, 
radiation, contrast, interchange, consistency and harmony, were 
as easily acquired as recommended? It may be that a guide to literary 
technique is needed, though we doubt the likelihood of any general 
principles being grasped by a would-be novelist save those which he 
arrives at through his own experience. Elementary principles such 
as that incident must depend upon character; that characters 
cannot be plumped down in a ready-made scene, as if dropped from 
an aeroplane, and then be expected to behave as if they had been 
born in it, are indisputably sound. Again, that there must be an 
appeal to the emotions, that there must be drama or there can be 
no story, does this not go without saying also? Do people exist who 
aspire to be novelists without the faintest idea of what writing a 
story implies ? 

‘* A well-known author” has confused the two objects of author- 
ship—the commercial and the artistic aim. He has tended to imply, 
though he has not wanted to, that the principles, obedience to which 
will secure a “best seller” are artistic principles. He has shirked 
admitting this but it seems clear, from his illustrations and examples, 
that, despite his insistence upon the nine laws, he is merely urging 
the appliance of these to the production of what the public wants. 
In this sense the guide may be useful; particularly its chapters on 
cinema scenario-writing and serials for daily papers. 


The Eclogues of Virgil. A Revised Translation, with Introduction, 
text, and notes. By Tuomas Fiercner Royps. Blackwell. 68, 


Mr. Royds is among the happy company who have done Virgilian 
work for the light green binding, and we welcome his revision of his 
verse translation of the Eclogues with the Latin text opposite. For 
the man who wants to revive his classics the book should be delightful. 
Thanks to the translator’s versatility, the notes are the most human 
we have seen for a long time, and they can be read, as he says, by 
‘the Governor himself,” no longer on a hard bench beneath Orbilius, 
but with his feet on the fender and a pipe in his mouth. The blank 
verse is less concise than that of Whitelaw and Rhoades, but it has 
its happy touches. Proper names do not always suit English metre, 
and so Mr. Royds has ventured on “ Galaté”’ and “ Amaryll. We 
note an important point of text and reading at the end of the Messianic 
Eclogue. 
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OU oe a A HEALTHIER AND HAPPIER LIFE 
at Ze the premier orange-growing estate in South Africa. Life there 
is described as delightful by the ex-officers and their families who reside in the 

icturesque age situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, overlooking the orchards. 

society, shooting, boa , tennis, cricket ; no pioneering; plentiful and 
inexpensive native labour obtainable for field and house work ; married people can 
live comfortably on {150 to {200 per annum; taxation negligible.—Write at once 
for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure ten acres, ensuring a net 
income of not less than {1,000 per annum, on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN 
aed Trust, Ltp. (subscribed capital, £400,000), 38H New Broad Street, London, 

A. 2. 


SCAPE FROM THE RIGOURS OF WINTER by joining in a 
tour of South Africa tocommence on January 26th, per Windsor Castle, organised 
and personally conducted by Mr. George Akerman. For those bent on pleasure 

or business, or seeking a profitable outlet for their capital, this tour will be of 
surpassing interest. From start to finish it will occupy 105 days including visits 
to East African ports and Egypt on the return voyage, and the inclusive cost will 
be only £450. Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. GEORGE AKERMAN, who 
may be interviewed or communicated with at the Rhodesia Information Office, 
138 Strand, W.C.2. ‘Phone: Central 2648. 


ELF HEALING BY DIVINE UNDERSTANDING, 
by W. OWEN HUGHES, author of The Way of Health and Abundance, Man's 
Spiritual Dominion, etc. Contents: The Road to Health and Happiness— 

The Basis of Permanent Healing—Thinking Rightly—Man’s Affinity—Preventive 
Thinking—Christian Healing—Love, the Divine Healer—Faith—Truth—Mind the 
Governing Cause, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettering and top. Price 6s. net; 
post free, 6s. 3d. Obtainable from the publishers, : 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 22 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 














PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First CLass. 
Motoring in PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, etc., 198 gns 


EsTD. 1900, 
Dec. 14.—EGYPT (Nile). 
and r gns. 
Dec. 20.—SICILY and Magna Grecia. 30days. 89 gns. Accompanied throughout. 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. ELuis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res, 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 





RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
electric light, hot 
Mr. and Mrs 


All bedrooms 
water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
NOHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





FAST BOURNE. — Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 


MCT UL BUTTERMERE for Christmas in Lakeland. Victoria 


Hotel. Dancing, fox hunting on foot, climbing, etc. 


TO BE SOLD, TO LET, ETC. 


TO ARTISTS, POETS, MUSICIANS AND WRITERS. 
OOMY COTTAGE.—Parlour, 17 by 12, with old brick fireplace, 


oak floor, lintels and beam; living-room, 12 by 11; scullery, bathroom, 
(h. and c.) ; three bedrooms and large attic bedroom. Freehold, with }-acre 
(or more), £850.—Particulars V. James, Long Crendon, Thame, Oxon. 














WANTED, young professional woman or student to share in 
furnished flat (separate bedroom) for six months from January.—For 
particulars apply by letter only to Miss MEYRICK, 1 St. Stephen’s Square, 


W.2. References given and required. 





NFURNISHED Rooms, W.C. 1. Two, communicating, 27s. 6d. 
Elec. light. Bathroom. Vacant shortly.—15 Heathcote St. (Appointment.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M ISTRESS (graduate, trained), who has had experience in several 
ty of public secondary schools, would like to hear of district where Day 
: ool is needed.—Box 821, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


UTHORS! Wanted collections of original Poems for publication 
in small volume form. New taient spoautly sought.—Write: MoRLAND, 
Publisher, Amersham, Bucks, Established 1905. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ty = Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74 %) or 6 % Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


N=wW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 

decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires ; 
Constant hot water. G ne. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Beek PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNneEs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 























L#AN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price lis 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E ”) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 








LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - - £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - =  £10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI. Secretary. 


- INDIVIDUAL TOURS TO ALL PARTS. 


| 
| 
Complete arrangements made for Independent Travellers. 
Special facilities for obtaining good steam- 
ship accommodation to and from America. 
| 


THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Room 7), 33, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Paris: 10 Rue Gaillon. New York: 45 West 34th Street. 
Telephone: Museum 2312-3. Telegrams: Wayrravac, Westcent, Lonpon. 


_ THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row. 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand ‘own Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 

OOKS.—Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
w.th 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d. Arthur Symons’ A Pageant of Euzabethan 
Poetry, 1906. 48 6d.; Whymper's Scrambles in the Alps, 1571, 308. Whym- 

per’s Travels Amongst Great Andes 1892, 218. ; Conway's Aips trom End to End, 1895, 
258.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; The British 
Home of To-Day, edited by Shaw Sparrow, 1904, scarce, 128. 6d. ; John Webster and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by Ru t Brooke, 1st Edition, 1916, 8s. 6d.; Housman's 
A Shropshire Lad, rst Illus. ition, 1908, 218.; Masefield’s Tra y of Man, 
1st Edition, rare, {7 7s.; Bradley's In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
21s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson’s Constitutions, 1769, {3 38.; Burke's Limchouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 














Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Hume's 5) Influence on English Literature, 5s Rubalyat 
of Omar Khayyam, a hinese artists, rst tion, 138, Ruvigny’s Titled 
Nobility of Europe, last tion, 1914, 428., for 6s ; Chesterton's The New Jeru 


sa em, 78. 6d; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macg'll, signed, limited Edition 1917, 10s. 6d.; 
Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G Cruikshank 1826, {10; The Sketch, 
Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler Vols. 1 to 46, fine ot, fat ; Tilustrated 
London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 

vols., privately printed, {3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, ted by 
hee Murray, 1896, {2 2s; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols. {2 28.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P only 250 done {6 6s., Everyman, 
a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819 {2 28. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 78 ; Baxter Prints, the Pictures 
of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print 
Collectors, £3 58.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for 
catalogue If you want a book and have failed to find ‘t elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant Books WANTED : Joyce Ulysses; Cabell’s 
Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 any Baxter nts loose or .n books. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. i 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 108.; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
{10 10s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 108.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358.; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., {4 10s. (cost £16); Riggs’ Decameron, 2 
vols., 358. (pub 3 38.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s 
Chronicles of Rodriguez, signed 1st edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., 
£9; People’s Physician, illus., 5 vols., 303. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; 
Cornhill Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 48. ; Trall’s Sexual Poyasteey, 48. 6d. ; 
Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508. ; tare books supplied ; state wants ; 
catalogues free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased,— HoLLanpD 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street Birmingham. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 





NOW READY. 


INDEX to Volume XIX of THe New SraTesman. 
Free to Postal Subscribers on request. To other 
Readers—One Shilling post free. 





All communications should be addressed THE MANAGE R, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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A Short History of the World. By H.G. Wetis. Cassell. 15s. 


This book is not an abstract or a condensation, but a new work, 
which is meant to meet the needs of readers who, either constitutionally 
or otherwise, are unable to read a long book. It is a much more 
generalised history, planned and written afresh. In not a few respects 
it is a better book than its remarkable predecessor. Mr. Wells has 
had less space, and therefore his occasionally idiosyncratic sense of 
proportion does not so often intervene. There is some loss here, for 
those passages, though often open to criticism, were lively and stimu- 
lating, but the gain in truth is great. The new book is illustrated 
admirably. The illustration ends with a photograph of a peaceful 
garden in England. ‘‘ Given wisdom, all mankind,” thus runs the 
legend underneath, ‘‘ might live in such gardens.”” ‘‘ What man has 
done, the little triumphs of his present state, and all this history we 
have told, form but the prelude to the thing that man has yet to do.” 
No book gives such an impression of rushing through the centuries ; 
yet it makes the reader feel that we have seen only the dawn of human 
greatness. 


Plato. By A. E. Taytor. Constable. 2s. 

Mr. Taylor’s little book is not so showy as it might have been, 
but more useful, we think, than one which gives attractive scraps 
from the Platonic writings. He explains the leading ideas of Plato, 
which are essential for a study of his ethics and psychology and mis- 
conceptions concerning them. He shows also how recent scholarship 
has made it possible to reach a general consensus as to the order and 
genuineness of the Dialogues. The rather shadowy life of Plato is 
treated with a due regard for probabilities, and there is a wise word on 
the figure of Socrates. There has been no room to dwell on Plato’s 
charming style, which remains more modern and natural than much 
philosophic writing. We have heard in a London restaurant of to-day 
the words which begin one of the Dialogues. The Republic in several 
translations is now better known than it was, and though it differs 
widely from the Empire of Lloyd George, it has its points as an ideal. 


The Print of My Remembrance. By AuGustus Tuomas. Scribners. 
16s. 

Mr. Thomas is perhaps the best known of the elder generation 
of American playwrights. Over a dozen plays of his were produced 
by the late Charles Frohman, and London has recollections of a 
few products of his pen, from Arizona to Come Out of the Kitchen. 
The story of Mr. Thomas’s life has the astonishing variety that is 
still not uncommon in the United States. Beginning as a page-boy 
in the Houses of Congress, he worked on a railroad, spent some years 
as a newspaper man in Missouri, and more as a strolling player, 
before coming to anchor in the theatrical world of New York. His 
reminiscences are crowded with detail, much of it too trivial for 
record, and with the names of the illustrious obscure, who must, 
for the most part, be outside the ken of even his American readers. 
Mr. Thomas is still in vigorous middle age, nearer seventy than 
sixty. Yet he pictures his grandmother as “a handsome old lady, 
then about fifty.” 


Dryden as an Adapter of Shakespeare. By ALLArRpycEe NICOLL. 
Milford. 2s. 

This pamphlet is published for the Shakespeare Association, and 
deals with a subject not of general interest. Still, where two great 
writers are concerned and the varying ideals of two centuries, inquiry 
should not be fruitless. Mr. Nicoll raises some ingenious points, and 
has made some fruitful research in manuscript sources. It may 
fairly be urged that the Restoration treatment of Shakespeare was, 
in part, genuine criticism of his language and the arrangement of his 
plots, though we cannot help wondering at the self-complacency of 
the adapters. A point that has escaped notice till recently is the 
confusion of Dryden’s adaptation of the Tempest with Shadwell’s. 
Mr. Nicoll’s promised History of the Restoration Drama should be 
an important book. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange was taken aback at the magnitude 
of the Labour vote, but consoled itself with the reflection 
that there is a clear Conservative majority. Whoever 

first spread abroad the notion that “a Conservative Government 
is good for trade” did a great deal for that party among 
the financial and business community, which still believes in 
the accuracy of the statement. Of course, there is as little truth 
in this as in any other political slogan, unless by “ trade” is 
meant “the Trade ”’—i.e., the liquor trade, which is so pro- 
minently identified with the Conservative Party. The gentleman 
who has steered that Party to success and outmanceuvred Mr. 
Lloyd George is appropriately enough a brewer. Not that the 
liquor trade has any cause for complaint at the treatment which 
it received at the hands of the Coalition Government. It is 
noteworthy that, while the big manufacturing undertakings of 
the country are having to pass their dividends—the two pro- 
minent instances this week are Siemens Brothers and Company 
and Dorman, Long and Company—the breweries and distil- 


leries are increasing their dividends and distributing share 
bonuses. It is seventeen years since Dorman, Long and Com- 
pany, the great iron and steel concern, failed to pay a dividend 
on its ordinary shares; this company, however, is in such a 
strong financial position and so well placed in other respects 
that it should soon recover. Personally, I regard it as the pick 
of the iron and steel companies, and a purchase of its ordinary 
shares at anything round the present price of 18s. 3d. should 
turn out well. 
* * * 

The position of the brewery trade towards taxation was so 
well put the other day by the chairman of the Dartford Brewery 
Company, at the annual general meeting, that it may be of 
service to some readers if I reproduce his remarks : 

I must again remind you that the beer duty still remains at the 
unheard-of figure of 100s. per standard barrel—thirteen times as 
much as it was before the war. This obliges the consumer to 
contribute 34d. to the country’s revenue out of every 7d. expended 
on beer, while the spirit duty exacts 8s. 53d. out of every 12s. 6d. 
spent on a bottle of whisky. The consumers of beer and spirits 
for the past year paid in duty alone on beer nearly £122,000,000 
and £62,653,000 on spirits, a total contribution of over £184,000,000. 
This sum does not include many other taxes on the Trade. 

You will remember that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(then President of the Board of Trade), replying to a question in 
the House of Commons on April 10th last, said: ‘‘ While it is clear 
that profits from brewing are substantially larger now than they 
were before the war, I am not satisfied that any reduction in the 
price charged to the public is practicable in existing conditions.” 

The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons, made a statement recently which amply 
proves how this high taxation is reducing consumption. This 
statement was as follows : 

“The number of standard barrels brewed in the British Isles 
for home consumption was, for the first five months in 1921 and 
1922, 9,956,631 and 8,391,000 respectively—a decrease of 1,565,631 
barrels.” 

If this ratio is maintained for the whole of the twelve months, 
the decrease will be something between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
barrels. Does not this clearly show that the enormous taxes are, 
by the necessarily high price charged for beer to-day, a form of 
prohibition in disguise and a cruel infliction on the wage-earners of 
this country ? 

* . * 

The exchanges have fluctuated a good deal during the week, 
and the franc shows a small improvement, although one hears 
rumours that this has been brought about by heavy Government 
sales of foreign Bills and values ; if this is so, the improvement 
is likely to be temporary. On the other hand, some circles in 
Paris allege that the fall in the franc was due to the machina- 
tions of persons interested both politically and as speculators. 
This may be so, but I doubt it; after all, sooner or later the 
exchanges do reflect the international economic situation of a 
country, and to readers who still have francs and who hold 
French securities I can merely repeat my oft-given advice by 
urging them, in the words of Shakespeare (slightly altered), 
“If you have frances, prepare to shed them now.” The feature 
of the foreign exchanges during the week has been the rise in the 
Brazilian milreis, which increased in value from about 6d. to 7d. 
This rise was foretold in these notes on October 28th last, and 
readers who picked up any of the Brazilian loans mentioned 
at the prices then prevailing have done well. The exchange has 
gone back a fraction, but should improve still further. An 
interesting company lately registered is that of Candles, Limited, 
a private company, the shares of which have been allotted to 
the Burmah Oil Company, Scottish Oils, Asiatic Petroleum 
Company and Lever Brothers. One wonders what is in the 
wind ; some people believe in competition, but others evidently 
realise that in union lies strength. 

* x * 

The Horden Collieries, Limited, the Durham undertaking, 
is one of our great coal concerns, controlled by one of our big 
groups, Sir Hugh Bell being chairman. In view of the bad times 
which the coal trade has been experiencing, it is surprising to 
find that, according to the report for the financial year ended 
September 30th last, the quantity of coal drawn from the 
collieries was the largest in the history of the company, and that 
the profit was considerably in excess of that for the previous 
year. For the twelvemonth just closed the net profit, after 
paying debenture interest, was £171,800 as against £132,300 for 
the previous year. It would have been possible to increase the 
dividend, but it remains 8 per cent., free of Income-tax, which, 
however, as usual, is more than it sounds, for not only is it 
paid free of Income-tax, but in December, 1920, one bonus share 
was given for every two shares. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 


Anticipate the heavy cost of educating your children 
by effecting an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 




















SCHOOLS 
ye _— for two elder girls in finishing school in Geneva. 
Exceptional opportunities for French, Music and Art. Escort early next 

month.—F. J., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN SURREY. 

Miss I. lL. RHYS, Somerville College, O. ford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are oo a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 1o} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 
M4 LTMANS’ 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 





GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 

A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniferm required, 

no extras charged ; happy individual work ; afew backward children received, 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Y\/ SODIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGBT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE, 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information given 
regarding schools and other educational facilities. No charge. Escorted 
parties to Lausanne in December and January.—Write ANGLO-Swiss EpuCcA- 

TIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Taropora E. CLARK. 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.) 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


BBOTSHOLME. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational ma 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotshol Associati 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard's Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T22 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 


extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish 








System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
WEBSTER 


SUTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mkrs. 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Boone and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection. §S Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 


St. 








T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College 





LECTURES, ETC. 
EC EK COLLEGE 


(University of London). 





BiRk «kB 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the ees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

es already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 
& & 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from ReocIsTRaR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ArnTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


ARDEN.—The Council of the Liverpool University Settlement 
require the services of a Warden in January. The position affords an 
excellent opportunity for Social Work and for the investigation of the 

problems of poverty. Candidates, who must possess University qualification and have 
experience in Social Work, should apply before November 30th stating age, salary 
required, etc.—Apply to Hon. Sgec., 26 Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 





ESEARCH WORKER, organiser, linguist, long experience at 
home and abroad, secks work, temporary or permanent.—Box 820, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss Waters, Tugela, Olton, Warwickshire. 





Business correspondence undertaken 
Translation a speciality.—A. HAWTHORN, 








ANUSCRIPT TYPED. 
Promptly and neatly executed. 
13 Shroton Street, N.W. 





YPIST offers services, half-day. Wide experience as literary 
assistant, book indexer, sub-editor and shorthand-typist.—Write Wren, 
9 Grafton Street, W. 1. 





ADY SECRETARY seeks re-engagement as Private Secretary. 
Six years’ experience. Shorthand, Typing, Book-keeping ; London Chamber 
of Commerce Certificate. Distinction in French and German.—Write H. F., 

461 Lordship Lane, S.E. 22. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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HE -HIGH - STANDARD: OF 
OXFORD -BOOKS -IS-KNOWN 
AND-ACKNOWLEDGED -THE 
WHOLE -WORLD: OVER. 


T-IS-NOT-SO-GENERALLY- KNOWN, 
HOWEVER ; THAT - THE -OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY - PRESS - ISSUES -A-VERY 
LARGE -NUMBER- OF- BOOKS: FOR 
BOYS -& GIRLS ~BOOKS-SUITABLE 
IN-FACT-FOR-YOUNG: FOLK: OF 
EVERY -AGE-FROM-INFANCY 
TO-ADOLESCENCE. 


HESE-OXFORD-BOOKS-FOR:BOYS 
AND:GIRLS (AND-BABIES-TOO) 
ARE - CHARACTERIZED: BY -THE 
SAME - SCRUPULOUS -EDITING, 
THE-SAME-FINE-PRINTING, AND 
THE-SAME-BEAUTIFUL-BINDING, 
AS-OXFORD-BOOKS-IN: GENERAL. 
THERE -ARE-STORIES- BY - THE 
FINEST -AUTHORS-TO- QUICKEN: THE 
PULSE -AND-FIRE- THE: IMAGINATION 
OF -OUR “YOUNG -PEOPLE, AND 
EXQUISITE - ILLUSTRATIONS -TO 
GLADDEN-EVERY - YOUTHFUL-EYE. 


VERY - BOOK: IS-ISSUED-WITH- THE 
OXFORD- GUARANTEE of EXCELLENCE 
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FOR BOYS 
WINNING HIS NAME: A 


romance of Stuart times, 
by Herbert Strang. 

6/- net. 
THE HARLEY FIRST 
XV: Stories of Public 
School Life. By Hylton 


Cleaver. 6/- net. 


THICKTHORN CAMP : A 
Story for Boy Scouts. By 
Mark Harborough. 3/6 net. 


FOR GIRLS 


KATHLEEN’S  ADVEN- 
TURE : By Brenda Girvin. 

6/- net. 
DIMSIE MOVES’ UP 
AGAIN: By Dorita F. 
Bruce. 6/- net. 


THE KAYLES' OF 
BUSHEY LODGE: By 
Vera Dwyer. 6/- net. 


FOR CHILDREN 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS GO 
SHOPPING. Written and 
Illustrated by Chloé 
Preston. 6 colour plates. 
6/- net. 
US: A story in Seven 
Breaths. Written and illus- 
trated by Cecil Aldin. 
3/6 net. 


SING-SONG STORIES: 
By Agnes Grozier Herbert- 
son. Beautifully illustrated 
in colour. 3/6 net. 


MEG OF THE 
BROWNIES : By Margaret 
Stuart Lane. 2/6 net. 


AND- THE -PRICES-RANGE-FROM. . 
THREEPENCE ‘UPWARDS. 
Christmas 
List free 
Oxrorp-Booxs Oxrorp-Unrversiry-PRess- 
COST -NO:MORE Humphrey-Milford 
THAN OTHER ‘BOOKS yom Cover: ECA. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Sreaicur_& Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; tux, by the STATESMAN PusLisHine Co., Ltp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 
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